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The Inside of Clarence Darrow 


Ever since I saw that Clarence Darrow was to be 
among those contributing to The Christian Century's series 
on “Why I Have Found Life Worth Living” I have been 
looking forward to his article. There is no man in America 
into whose mind I would rather look. 


When Clarence Darrow comes into a room, every- 
body in it knows that a real personality has entered. I remem- 
ber sitting tucked away in one corner of a restaurant in a 
strange town one night. Down the aisle wandered this heavy, 
loose, shambling figure, his hair—what there is of it—rumpled 
about and falling into his eyes, his clothes as creased as though 
they had been slept in for a week, and his eyes lost in 
some dream that seemed to make him utterly unconscious of 
the place in which he was. Every head in the room turned 
to follow the passage of the man, although to most of them 
he was a stranger. 


Interesting as Clarence Darrow is when viewed 
from the outside, he is immensely more interesting as a mind. 
To the majority of Americans I presume that he is known as 
a criminal lawyer, and particularly as the criminal lawyer who 
saved Loeb and Leopold from the scaffold. But, as a matter 
of fact, only a very few of Mr. Darrow’s pleas have been 
in behalf of persons with large wealth. His record is a long 
succession of defenses of poor folk—people without friends, 
without influence. His services in the courts in behalf of 
Negroes, for example, have made him probably the most in 
fluential white man, so far as our colored population is con- 
cerned, in the United States. 


If you talk with Mr. Darrow about his career in 
defending mien in the courts he will often say that, in all his 
cases, he has yet to deny to a jury that his client committed 
the deed with which he has been charged. All that he has ever 
tried to do, according to Mr. Darrow, is to induce the jury to 
consider why the accused has done as he has. In other words, 
Mr. Darrow, famous criminal lawyer, is really Mr. Darrow, 
philosopher. And Mr. Darrow, philosopher, is so successful in 
passing over his ideas to the sort of men and women in our 
juries that he has yet to see a client condemned to suffer the 


death penalty. 


This is the reason why I have been waiting so 
eagerly for this look at the inside of Clarence Darrow. What 
conception of life possesses the man who can so surely in- 
fluence his fellows? After reading Mr. Darrow’s article | 
am more than ever impressed with the homely honesty and 
the essential idealism of the man. “Seventy years,” he says, 
“have passed by with scarcely a consciousness of living. A 
deep interest, a strong emotion, an appealing cause, have made 
me forget the machinery of existence in view of the ends that 
I have always tried to reach. This, too, may be a dream. It 
really means living on futures.” 


I confess, too, to having an added interest given 
this article of Mr. Darrow’s by the announcement that it is 
to be followed in this series with an article by “Mel” Trotter, 
famous rescue mission superintendent from Grand Rapids. 
What difference do you suppose will appear in the two men’s 
answer to the question? 

Tue First Reaper. 
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ment at the results of the republican primary in 
Illinois. In one of the most spectacular uprisings in 
recent American politics; the voters of that state smashed 
beyond hope of repair one of the most sinister machines 


in the country, and placed on the 
Illinois Smashes _ republican ticket a group of nominees 
The Gang who represent the finest traditions 

of American public life. Governor 
Small, Colonel Frank L. Smith, State’s Attorney Crowe— 
all were swept to defeat in a single day’s voting. With 
them went many lesser lights in their organization. And 
defeat was turned into demoralization by the size of the 
majorities which the good government candidates rolled 
up. Astute observers had forecast that, in Cook county, 
no vote that the decent elements might poll would be suff- 
Gent to offset the vote polled, or counted, by the Small- 
Crowe-Thompson machine, with its control of pivotal 
wards. The results showed, however, so tremendous a surge 
f sentiment on the part of an outraged public that the 
key-man in the old machine, Mr. Crowe, was defeated by a 
Margin that may reach 200,000 votes! As so frequently is the 
tase, the election hinged on the antipathies rather than the 
enthusiasms of the voters. Illinois voted against Small and 
Smith and Crowe and gang rule and graft rather than for 
Emmerson, Glenn, Swanson, and the rest of that ticket. 
But in so voting, the state went a long way toward the 
deansing of its political life. The republican ticket next fall 
inspires confidence. 


A == COUNTRY is still rubbing its eyes in amaze- 


The Independent Vote 
Holds the Balance 


HIS DEFEAT of the Small-Crowe-Thompson ring in 

Illinois proves that the independent vote is large enough 
control in American politics. It is probable that there was 
fo more firmly established machine in the United States 
than the one which has just met this ignominious defeat. 
In the weeks prior to the primary scores of business men 
testified privately that, through abuse of taxing and other 
powers, they believed this machine would ruin any persons 
Who stood in its path. Eighty per cent of the Chicago bar 
Ssociation voted, in a secret ballot, against another term 
for State’s Attorney Crowe, and yet almost eighty per cent 
of the same association, when held up for the use of their 
Rames in a public endorsement for that officer, felt com- 


pelled to allow it. Yet when the day of election actually 
came, the majorities against the machine ran into the hun- 
dreds of thousands. Thousands of people who had never 
voted in a primary before did so this time. Good govern- 
ment was demanded in a way that left no doubt as to the 
desires of the majority. For this result the churches must 
receive a large part of the credit. They saw to it that their 
members went to the polls. That, with a clear-cut issue, 
turned the balance. The Illinois primary therefore indicates 
at least two things. It shows that there is an independent 
vote, favoring decent government, which can be called out 
by a clear-cut issue. It also shows that the voters are, this 
year, in a mood for revolt against the established political 
order. It is a good year for political independence. 


The Movies and International 
Understanding 

RANCE, it is reported, is considering some sort of 

action to lessen importation of American films. Mr. 
Will Hays is therefore in Paris, trying to see what can be 
done about it. His efforts at mollifying French wrath are 
being seconded by Mr. Adolph Menjou, whose screen 
characterizations as the inveterate boulevardier have made 
him the logical ambassador from"Hollywood. The difficulties 
between the French and American film magnates are, how- 
ever, largely commercial. It is different, and far more 
serious, in the case of a film such as “Dawn,” which is 
now engaging the attention of the authorities of the state 
of New York. Ought such a film to be shown in this coun- 
try? Or, for that matter, in any other country? This pic- 
ture purports to tell the story of the execution of Nurse 
Cavell. It was made in England, where its presentation was 
thwarted by the authorities. Even Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
minister for foreign affairs, thought the question of enough 
importance to interfere, holding the picture an unnecessary 
offense to German susceptibilities and prolongation of war 
psychology. Mr. George Bernard Shaw defended the film 
on the basis of its artistic qualities. There seems to be no 
question, however, but that many of the brutal and revolt- 
ing incidents introduced in connection with the actual shoot- 
ing of the nurse are sheer invention, having no purpose 
other than the arousing of passion against her executioners. 
The rebuilding of our shattered world order is too delicate 
and demanding a task to allow it to be jeopardized by any 
such piece of ghoulish commercial exploitation as this. The 
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last words on the lips of Nurse Cavell were addressed to 
the day when the tragedies of our broken nationalism 
should be healed in the inclusiveness of higher loyalties. 
It would be a betrayal of this noble woman to allow such an 
exhibition to break down the partial understandings which, 
ten years after the war, have just begun to cover over the 
memories of those dark days. 


Turn About Is 
Fair Play 

ORSHIPERS approaching several of the largest 

churches in New York on Easter were presented 
with circulars decrying the Christian doctrine of the resur- 
rection, and asserting that “soul and body will find rest and 
peace only in Hinduism.” Immediate protest arose. Police 
action was demanded. The newspapers report many tele- 
phone calls from agitated persons, some of them fearing 
attempts to blow up the churches. The youngsters who 
were distributing the circulars were easily persuaded to 
stop, but the police held out hope to those who insisted on 
more drastic action that prosecution might successfully be 
carried on under laws which make it illegal to work on 
Sunday without a permit. It is altogether likely that this 
particular incident was the work of a small number of 
irresponsible persons, who achieved their ends when their 
enterprise was reported at length in the press. But the in- 
cident itself is worth marking. Throughout the east there 
is today a marked increase in the appreciation of the orient’s 
ancient faiths, together with a corresponding decrease in 
the prestige of Christianity. It is probable, therefore, that 
proposals to undertake missionary work in Christian lands 
will gain increasing support, and since Christian workers 
have long made it a practice to carry on their propaganda in 
the porches of temples and at religious festivals, missionaries 
from these other lands may seek to follow this same tech- 
nique in our country. As long as westerners continue to 
insist on our right to carry on missionary work in the east, 
we can hardly refuse to allow easterners to carry on mis- 
sionary work in the west. The worship which was in prog- 
ress in New York on Easter will survive, if it survives, not 
because of police protection in any form, but because of its 
intrinsic spiritual vigor. 


America Recognizes the 
Nanking Government 


UCH an exchange of notes as has just taken place be- 

tween Minister MacMurray and General Hwang Fu, 
foreign minister of the Nanking government, indicates an 
important advance toward reality on the part of American 
diplomacy in China. The contents of the notes, as made 
public by Secretary Kellogg, are not particularly important. 
The Nanking government, although blaming the riots of a 
year ago on the communists, assumes responsibility for the 
damages suffered by Americans in Nanking, and promises 
reparations. The American government expresses regret 
that its warships found it necessary to shell the part of the 
city around the Standard Oil company house in which some 
Americans had taken refuge, but declares that this was the 
only way by which the lives of these Americans could have 
been saved. The two governments will appoint a joint com- 
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mission to assess damages and set reparations. The Ameri- 
can government reiterates its readiness to revise its treaties 
with China, but before undertaking this, it is awaiting the 
establishment of a responsible government. None of these 
results of negotiation, however, is as significant as the fact 
that the negotiations took place. By the trip of Minister 
MacMurray to Nanking, and the subsequent publication by 
Washington of these notes as having official standing, the 
old policy of regarding the dummy government at Peking 
as the government of all China is abandoned. The present 
government at Nanking has not much more substance than 
that at Peking. Yet, having once begun to deal with what is 
essentially a local authority, it will be easy to extend the 
policy. In the confusion of future events, therefore, the 
United States should find itself in a position to deal with 
the persons who are in actual control of different parts of 
China. In this way, American diplomacy is bound to become 
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less doctrinaire and increasingly cognizant of the realities § forth 
of the Chinese situation. Prof 
agait 

Germany’s Bitter they 
Religious Warfare ~ 
FTER WAITING ten years for a law which would _ 
solve the religious question in the public schools of ee 
Germany, German Christians have been greatly disappointed gove 
by the recent failure of a bill which seemed certain of pass- matt 
ing and which was admirably designed to do justice to all sibili 





parties. The bill provided for Catholic, evangelical and 
Jewish instruction in certain schools and for community 
schools with elective religious courses where these were 
desired. It also provided for the continuation of the present §f 
non-confessional schools in communities which did not de- 
sire religious instruction. Designed to do justice to all 
religious groups and to those who are religiously indifferent, 
it seemed that the bill would become law. It was defeated 
by the uncompromising opposition of the social democrats 
to any religious instruction in the public schools. The 
socialists had the support of the national liberal party on 
this issue. How deeply the religious parents of the nation 
‘resented this defeat is manifested by the fact that it 
wrecked the Marxian cabinet. The incident is a good il 
lustration of the nature of the “Kulturkampf” which frets 
the life of practically every continental nation. It shows 
not only the robust vitality of religious conviction among 
the great majority of Christian parents but also the in- 
transigeant anti-religious position of the radical forces. No 
doubt it will be many years before such a law as the one 
recently defeated will be passed. But the forces which sup- 
ported it developed so much strength that the radical dream 
of anti-religious state schools has been proven impossible 
of realization. The defeated bill had the approbation of 
many religious educators in this country who regarded it 
as a most promising experiment. 



























Are We to Have 
City-States? 
ES, says Dr. Charles E. Merriam. Doctor Merriam is 
chairman of the department of political science at the 
University of Chicago, former president of the American 
Political Science association and of the Social Science Re 
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arch council, has been a member of the city council of 
Chicago, and once ran, unsuccessfully, for the mayoralty. 
There are few Americans who have made as intensive and 
prolonged a study as has he of the facts and tendencies of 
American government, especially American municipal gov- 
emment. Professor Merriam, speaking at a recent convoca- 
tion of the University of Chicago, predicted that within 
ageneration the federal government would contain a num- 
ber of city-states, such as the state of New York city (or 
whatever it might be called), the state of Chicago, and the 
tate of Philadelphia. Already, he pointed out, there are 
seventeen cities which, with their immediate environs, have 
a population of more than half a million, while there are 
nine states with a population of less than that. And in every 
gate where there is a large urban center, the political de- 
velopment of both urban and rural sections is seriously re- 
tarded and distorted by the constant jockeying back and 
forth between the two interests. The states, according to 
Professor Merriam, have been fighting a losing battle 
against the encroachments of federal authority ever since 
they lost the civil war. But the addition of some compact, 
wealthy, and culturally endowed cities to the list of the 
states might help to redress this balance. It is admitted, of 
course, that there is little in the present state of city gov- 
emment to argue that the cities would have much better 
government in case they became self-contained states. In 
matters of taxation, traction, and the like, however, respon- 
sibility would be definitely fixed on the local authorities. 
And, as Doctor Merriam suggests, if bad government con- 
tinued the chief sufferer would be the city itself. 


Dr. Hough Goes to 
Montreal 
yN AS SENSATIONAL FORM as their craft permits, 
many of the newspapers have announced the resignation 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough from the pastorate of the 
tmtral Methodist Episcopal church, Detroit. By linking 
resignation with recent attacks on Doctor Hough by 
me of the Detroit newspapers, it has been made to ap- 
that the retirement of this famous preacher from this 
famous pulpit has been due to pressure of some sort. As a 
tter of fact, Doctor Hough’s impending resignation had 
fen announced to officials of his church some time before 
attacks commenced. And these officials were unanimous 
i their protestations at their pastor’s decision. No person 
familiar with the church life of this continent, however, 
mil fail to understand what has happened when the full 
tory is made known, namely, that Doctor Hough is leav- 
tg Detroit in order to become pastor of the American 
furch in Montreal. It is doubtful whether any other 
Gurch on this side of the Atlantic could offer to this 
gnetic preacher quite the opportunities which he will 
d in his new pulpit. Doctor Hough has become, in recent 
years, increasingly convinced that the future strength of 
Christianity will be measured by the ability of the churches 
© unite their forces. In Montreal, in this outstanding con- 
Tegation of the United Church of Canada, he will find 
imself at the heart of the most important experiment in 
Mristian unity in the world. Moreover, his new pulpit will 
Set up almost at the edge of that famous campus, source 
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of so much of the intellectual vigor of the western world, 
McGill university. And as an American in a Canadian 
pulpit, Doctor Hough will be able to play a part even larger 
than in the past in the forging of those bonds of under- 
standing between all parts of the English-speaking world 
on which the peace of mankind so greatly depends. Mon- 
treal offers Doctor Hough a superb opportunity, which he 
will superbly meet. 


The Minister 
Under Fire 


AVING SAID this much about the reasons which 

are actually taking Doctor Hough to Canada, it is in 
order to speak briefly of the attack which he has recently 
suffered at the hands of the Detroit Free Press, a typically 
conservative daily in a conservative industrial city. Doctor 
Hough’s opposition to the big navy plans of our jingoes 
has irked, but the straw that broke the editorial back was 
an address before the Detroit open forum in which the 
minister chided the Daughters of the American Revolution 
for revering fathers who had a price on their heads as 
traitors and at the same time strengthening the forces of 
reaction in America by casting suspicion on every person 
who seeks to deal realistically with the problems of the 
nation. On the basis of this the newspaper accused Doctor 
Hough of giving aid and comfort to the hyphenated Ameri- 
cans and communists. The business of identifying every 
independent thinker with communism has become a stereo- 
typed device among conservatives. Nor is it a strategy con- 
fined to our own times. Did not the Hamiltonians in their 
day attempt to discredit every Jeffersonian with the ter- 
rible epithet “Jacobin”? Considering the almost universal 
note of reaction in the American press today, the question 
arises why the church is not more frequently running into 
conflict with the newspapers. Might it not be well to regard 
newspaper opposition as a necessary test of the effective- 
ness of the Christian message as applied to contemporary 
problems? Of course, there are good prophets not suffi- 
ciently prominent to be noticed+by the newspapers. And 
there are good newspapers. But in a general way the test 
ought to hold. “Woe unto you if the newspapers speak well 
of you” might not inappropriately become the new form of 
an ancient and authoritative admonition. 


Three Hundred Years of 
The Church in New York 


PRIL 7 was the three hundredth anniversary of the 
beginning of the oldest continuous American pastorate. 

On that day in 1628, Rev. Jonas Michaelius landed on 
Manhattan island, the first minister in New Amsterdam and 
the founder of its first church. There were earlier churches, 
but it is claimed, on what appears to be good authority, that 
this is the oldest with continuous services and a continuous 
settled pastor. Peter Minuit, the director of the colony 
who made the most famous real estate deal of the western 
world when he bought the island for twenty-four dollars, 
was one of the first elders of this church. In reporting the 
first administration of the Lord’s supper in the new church, 
Pastor Michaelius says that some of the communicants 
forgot to bring their church certificates and others had lost 
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theirs but that they were admitted to the communion any- 
way, either upon the testimony of friends or because their 
“daily good deportment” supported their claim, “since one 
cannot strictly observe all the usual formalities in mak- 
ing a beginning under such circumstances.” The church in 
America has grown much during these three hundred years, 
though it is still rather small for its age, but even so the con- 
ditions of its environment are such that it has no less reason 
now than then to waive some of the “usual formalities” in 
the interest of practical efficiency. It is significant that, at 
a point so near the beginning as that first communion serv- 
ice on Manhattan island, it had already been discovered that 
“daily good deportment” is not a bad substitute for docu- 
mentary evidence as a certificate of fitness for admission 
to the Christian community. 


France Accepts 


, NHERE was nothing else for France to do but to 
accept, just as there is nothing else for any nation 
to do when it is confronted with a simple proposal 

calling for a yes or no reply to the question of war or peace. 

Mr. Kellogg’s latest note to M. Briand had asked the 

French foreign minister to think again before he declined 

the offer of a multilateral treaty unqualifiedly renouncing 

war. And M. Briand thought “again.” He took the Kellogg 
proposal to Geneva and held many hours of conversation 
with the members of the council of the league of nations 
then in session. Sir Austen Chamberlain, conveying the 

sentiments of the British cabinet, is said to have told M. 

Briand that there was nothing else that he could do but 

accept America’s offer. It was shown that nothing could 

more effectually kill the league in American opinion than 
for France to contend that her league obligations made it 
impossible for her to sign a universal treaty outlawing war. 

Such a position would complete and confirm the isolation 

of the United States. In this opinion the secretariat of the 

league concurred. 

M. Briand’s reply, which was made public on March 30, 
was thus the reflection of European opinion as well as a 
declaration of French policy. The note betrays the diffi- 
culties under which a diplomat labors when he wishes to 
reverse his position and at the same time conceal the fact 
that he is changing front. Diplomacy must save its face at 
all hazards, and M. Briand has used language sufficiently 
involved and punctuated with parentheses to make a show 
of clinging to his earlier position. But there can be no 
doubt that he intends to convey to Mr. Kellogg his accept- 
ance of the American idea and that his government may 
be counted upon to cooperate with the United States in 
bringing it to pass. We may expect that, having gracefully 
executed his volte face in this note, any further corre- 
spondence will revert to the direct and simple style which 
has characterized the entire exchange prior to the present 
note. - 

Three conditions are laid down by M. Briand as essential 
for the cooperation of France in a multilateral treaty out- 
lawing war. One is that the treaty shall come into force 
only after its “universal acceptance” by the nations of the 
world, unless by special agreement the signatories make it 
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effective despite certain abstentions. This is a modification 
of the Kellogg plan to make the treaty effective with the 
signatures of the six powers—France, United States, Eng. 
land, Germany, Japan and Italy—the treaty to be open, 
however, to the signature of all other nations. M. Briand’s 
widening of the effective basis of the agreement is a real 
improvement. It marks a return to the original concept 
held by advocates of outlawry before M. Briand made his 
offer of a bilateral treaty a year ago. 

The second condition provides for the release of all 
signatories from their pledges against any nation which 
violates its pledge. This is the position advanced by Sena- 
tor Borah in his article published in the New York Times 
and The Christian Century. 

The third condition demands that the signatories shall 
in no way be deprived of “the right of legitimate self- 
defense.” This condition is in no sense inconsistent with 
Mr. Kellogg’s proposal for the renunciation of the institu- FF 
tion of war. The question of self-defense is neither in- 
volved in nor affected by such renunciation of war. Self- 
defense under modern conditions of warfare is purely? 
theoretical. No nation today initiates an attack upon an- 
other nation without reciprocal responsibility on the part of 
the other. The day of that kind of aggressive warfare has 
gone forever. But if any nation in the signing of a treaty 


outlawing war wishes to safeguard its theoretical right tof.” 


self-defense there is no reason why it should not be allowed F 
to do so. You cannot by legislation of any kind suppress the 
impulse of self-defense, whether in the case of individuals 
or of nations. Law, whether imposed by authority or 
created by voluntary treaty or contract, cannot touch the 
right of self-defense. To safeguard this theoretical right in 
the multilateral treaty is one thing, and to formulate the act 
of renunciation in terms of “aggressive war,” as M. Briand 
had previously suggested, is quite a different thing. In 
abandoning his formula of “aggressive war,” and falling 
back upon the safeguarding of self-defense, M. Briand will 
find himself in full accord with Mr. Kellogg. 

A fourth condition is added to these three “fundamental 
points.” This M. Briand describes as the safeguarding of 
“the framework of existing treaties,” by which he means 
that “the obligations of the new pact should not be sub 
stituted for or prejudice in any way previous obligations” 
under “the covenant of the league of nations, the Locarno 
agreements, or treaties guaranteeing neutrality.” This posi- 
tion reflects again the interpretation of. Senator Borah as 
well as of Mr. Kellogg, and offers no obstacle to further 
negotiations. The conclusion, therefore, is clearly stated by 
M. Briand himself when he says that “the differences of 
opinion which have appeared in the course of previous 
phases of the negotiation have more to do with words than 
with the reality of the problem facing the two governments 
today.” 

M. Briand’s note marks not only a new stage in the 
thinking of M. Briand but reveals a wholly changed @- 
titude on the part of European public opinion. The press of 
England and France has taken on a wholly changed tone. 
At first Mr. Kellogg’s proposal to renounce war was 
greeted with disdain as a sort of hocus-pocus method of 
abolishing war. Then it was regarded with suspicion as # 
American attempt to wreck the league of nations by setting 
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ication panther sort of world organization in its place. Gradu- 
vith the uly, however, it became clear that the proposal was thor- 
- ughly realistic and that it was conceived in no spirit of 
e lity to the league but in a sincere desire to establish 
Sriand’y famed-wide peace. ; ; 
saan Then Europe’s attitude became one of incredulity. It was 
oa gielievable that a powerful nation like the United States 
ee ae iid be willing to surrender the right to settle its dif- 
ferences with other nations by force of arms. There must 
. of al le some mistake! Mr. Kellogg cannot mean what he says! 
which The European press seized upon the arbitration treaties 
y Seu ich our state department was at the same moment offering 
’ Tae France and other nations, in which certain questions such 


those involving the Monroe doctrine were reserved from 
os bitration. Confusing these arbitration treaties with the 
te self. | MelogE proposal of a multilateral treaty renouncing war, 
resentful charge was made that the United States was 
posing to renounce all war except in respect of those 
stions which contain the possibility of war! 
Self.§ Now at last the Kellogg idea has been disentangled from 
ulterior motives that were imputed to it and the ir- 


ail pe mevant associations which obscured its meaning. Europe 
, part of sees that the arbitration treaties deal with questions 
fare tel ich we will arbitrate and with questions which we will 
a treaty |™ arbitrate, but that the proposed treaty outlawing war 
right to [ emplates that whether a dispute is arbitrable or not 


bitrable, justiciable or non-justiciable, the United States 
ready to join the other nations of the world in a muiti- 
tral pledge not to go to war over it. Europe is still gasp- 
ority or for breath—as indeed not a few Americans are—at the 
such the lical character of this proposal, but is beginning to be- 
right in that America really means exactly what Mr. Kellogg, 
> the act Bee dng on her behalf, has said. 7 

- Briand Not only so, but the European imagination has begun to 
action constructively and to envisage the situation which 
l emerge when such a treaty has been signed. The press 


allowed 
»ress the 
lividuals 


ing. In 


a France and England begins to see that on the basis of 

outlawry of war the United States will share with the 
tamental of the world cooperatively in the erection of a com- 
rding of rene ive structure of peace. Instead of being an outsider, 


now, the United States will be a whole-hearted and re- 
be sub gee™ ible partner in the development of whatever mechan- 


gations” may be necessary to provide the nations with facilities 
Locarno the pacific settlement of their disputes. In other words, 
his posi- BumoPe? statesmanship sees Mr. Kellogg’s proposal as a 
Sorah a8 by which the present isolation of the United States 
~ further ptt! be overcome and upon which, without political entangle- 
tated by or military commitments, the United States will pass 
ences of #™ ‘© a position where she may be expected to accept her 
previous and powerful share in maintaining universal peace. 
rds than The responsibility for constructive action now rests with 
rnments United States. The idea of outlawing war has at last 
mn defined. It commands the respect and enlists the hopes 
- in the ft the nations. France has accepted America’s suggestion 
nged at- the two governments offer the proposal to the rest of the 
press of Prerld It is Mr. Kellogg’s next move. What this move will 
ed tone. will soon be known. It is our hope that our secretary of 
var was pute will ask M. Briand to join him in a call for a uni- 


international conference, where the momentous issue 
ll be considered face to face with all the world listen- 
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Is Liberty Declining? 


ROM many sources comes the complaint that in this 
Kk present age, which is often described as a time of 

lawless individualism, there are increasing govern- 
mental encroachments upon the field of legitimate personal 
liberty. Undoubtedly such a tendency does exist. Strangely 
enough, as it may seem at first glance, those who protest 
most bitterly against the placing of limits upon liberty in 
one area are the very ones who are most active in the de- 
mand for their enforcement in another. Yet there is no 
necessary inconsistency in that attitude. Liberty is a good 
slogan—if any slogan is ever good—but a poor formula 
unless it is used with some discrimination. 

Even the most uncompromising advocates of liberty must 
admit that the increasing complexity of social organization, 
the congestion of population, and the interdependence of 
individuals and classes necessitate regulations which limit 
freedom of action. One can never move with perfect free- 
dom in a crowd. To attempt to do so reduces the crowd to 
a mob in which the freedom of the individual vanishes en- 
tirely. 

Without attempting an exhaustive analysis, one may say 
that the limitations upon liberty include these different types 
of restrictions: the prohibition of crimes against persons 
and property ; traffic regulations and licenses in the interest 
of public safety ; industrial regulations for the protection of 
those who cannot adequately protect themselves ; the regula- 
tion or prohibition of enterprises which are believed to be 
prejudicial to public morals; limitations upon free speech 
for the protection of the economic or political status quo. 
No one can be so complete an anarchist, or “bolshevist,” or 
individualist, as to be opposed to all of these classes of 
limitations upon liberty. Any particular limitation must 
therefore be judged by some more specific test than the bare 
fact that it restrains persons from doing what they may 
want to do. No society, however free, can possibly guaran- 
tee to every person the freedom to do whatever he may want 
to do. But any specific regulation by which the law under- 
takes to set boundaries to freedorfi must meet at least these 
two tests: that the injury to be prevented is real and of 
some appreciable importance and the danger not too remote ; 
and that the proposed remedy gives some reasonable promise 
of either preventing or minimizing the threatened injury. 

The prevention of crimes against persons and property is 
a problem which society has not yet solved, but the principle 
is not in dispute. There are differences of opinion as to the 
punishments and sanctions which should be employed for 
the enforcement of the laws, but none as to the right of 
society to make and enforce such laws. 

There is equally little dispute about the principle of 
regulations upon procedure in the interest of public safety. 
No one claims that an individual possesses an inalienable 
right to drive upon either side of the road at unlimited 
speed, or to park his car in front of a fire-engine house, or 
to build a tall wooden tenement house without fire-escapes 
in a business district, or to practice medicine without a 
license. The advent of new appliances often requires the 
introduction of regulations where there were none before. 
When houses were heated by fire-places or stoves, no regula- 
tion was necessary, but now we have boiler inspectors and 
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smoke inspectors. Stairways do not require inspection, but 
elevators do. Early users of automobiles still remember the 
days when all that one had to do after buying a car was to 
put in gas and take to the road. It soon became desirable to 
require licenses, for regulation as well as for revenue, and 
in some places the sensible step has been taken of requir- 
ing a driver’s license based upon some evidence of com- 
petence. A daily paper which inveighs loudly against cer- 
tain encroachments upon personal liberty asserts that what 
commercial aviation needs is “a more vigorous federal regu- 
lation in the interest of safety.” And so on and on through 
a lengthening list of licenses and regulations, city, state and 
federal. The price of living together in large groups, and 
using high-powered machinery, and enjoying the benefits of 
a highly integrated society, is submission to many regula- 
tions. Everybody knows this. 

Equally important, though less obviously necessary, are 
those regulations of industry, or of the conditions of labor, 
which are designed to protect workers from the hazards of 
industry or from the injustice of greedy employers. Com- 
plete freedom of contract cannot exist between the weak 
and the strong, between one who must accept what is offered 
or starve and one who can afford to wait until the other is 
starved into submission. Hence we have factory regulation 
laws, eight-hour laws, laws protecting women and children 
in industry—all limiting the power of employers to make 
such contracts as they please and to run their businesses as 
they please, and technically limiting, but really enlarging, 
the rights of the workers. There is still some opposition 
to legislation of this sort. It is an interference with per- 
sonal liberty and with the right of contract. 

Opposition rises to a higher pitch against regulations 
which limit liberty with reference to matters which affect 
public morals. This is partly because there is less agree- 
ment as to what constitutes morality than as to what con- 
stitutes bodily safety, and because the injury done to moral- 
ity by any particular agency is not susceptible of statistical 
measurement and proof. Injury to morals and to health are 
not easily distinguished in all cases, and both are inseparable 
from economic considerations. Thus one person may ap- 
prove the prohibition of the sale of narcotics because opium 
is detrimental to health, another because it breaks down 
character, and a third because, for both of these reasons, it 
diminishes industrial efficiency. For one reason or another, 
however, nearly everyone agrees that limiting the right to 
sell and buy narcotics is a justifiable regulation of individual 
action. Many are not so sure about the prohibition of the 
sale of alcoholic beverages. The principle is the same. 
Neither one more than the other can be rejected on the bare 
ground that it is an invasion of individual liberty. Neither, 
for that matter, could a law to prohibit the sale of tea and 
coffee, if anyone were foolish enough to propose it. All 
such regulations must be judged on their merits and on the 
basis of facts. Our convictions in regard to prohibition are 
sufficiently well known to require no restatement here. 
Under this head also comes the whole program of censor- 
ship of stage, books, and motion pictures, a matter about 
which it is easy to state general principles but difficult to 
set up an effective and satisfactory procedure. 

Limitations upon free speech and upon the propagation of 
ideas constitutes the most serious, and almost the only 
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dangerous, encroachment upon legitimate rights of the jp. 
dividual. There is no doubt but that the limits of legal 
tolerance have been restricted during the past decade, and 
that the war-time hysteria has left a hold-over of nervoys. 
ness about the possibly destructive effects of criticisms of 
the government and of the existing social order. The funda- 
mental liberty is liberty of thought. Next to that, and 
scarcely to be distinguished from it, is freedom of speech, 
of the press and of assembly. Freedom to think, and free. 
dom to persuade—given these, all wrongs can be righted 
if democracy functions and if truth is stronger than error, 
This must include the right to hold and propagate foolish 
ideas, even dangerous ones. 

The principle stated by Justices Brandeis and Holmes in 
their dissenting opinion in the Gitlow case is sound. This 
defendant had been convicted under the criminal anarchy 
statute of New York for issuing a communist manifesto 
advocating revolutionary action for the establishment of a 
dictatorship of the proletariat. These two eminent jurists 
have no more sympathy than we have with such a scheme. 
But they insisted that freedom of speech should not be 
curbed short of the point where “the words are used in 
such circumstances and are of such a nature as to create 
a clear and present danger that they will bring about the 
substantive evils that the state has a right to prevent.” The 
majority of the United States supreme court, however, held 
that words constitute a punishable offense when they con- 
stitute a general incitement to attitudes dangerous to the 
government or the social order, even if they do not suggest 
any specific or present action. Such a doctrine, we think, 
opens the way to such invasion of the rights of speech as 
is more dangerous than the things said. 

Massachusetts had a similar case in the trial of one Bimba 
under a law of 1919 which makes it a punishable offense 
to counsel the overthrow of the government by force or 
violence. Speaking to a small audience of Lithuanians in 
their own tongue, Bimba said, “we intend to overthrow the 
American capitalistic government by revolution and to estab- 
lish the soviet form of government here.” A very objec- 
tionable sentiment, surely. But which is the more imminent 
danger in reality—the danger that a handful of Lithuanians 
will overthrow the government of the United States, or 
even be moved by such wild generalities to make an overt 
attack upon it, or the danger that putting men in prison 
for every expression hostile to the present order will create 
a reaction more perilous to the public peace and safety than 
anything that disaffected groups of radicals can say or do? 

Similar, but worse, are those limitations upon free speech 
which, under guise of preventing “incitement to riot” have 
stopped the mouths of strikers and their sympathizers at 
Passaic and in the coal fields. In fact, by far the most 
numerous recent interferences with free speech and a 
sembly have been in connection with industrial dispute, not 
in the suppression of anarchists and communists. 

Not content with those legal limitations which, not always 
wisely, have been imposed upon the right of expression and 
persuasion, several private organizations have undertaken, 
by the circulation of blacklists and warnings, to prevent 
speakers who hold unstandardized opinions from getting 
a hearing. Unhampered by the sense of responsibility which 
legislatures and courts feel, these self-appointed guardians 
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of the public mind, setting up their own standards of politi- 
al orthodoxy, broadcast their warnings—sometimes for a 
cash consideration—against all who hold variant opinions. 
Such procedure may or may not be an invasion of the rights 
of individuals. In some cases, as in that of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, it is clearly an unauthorized 
assumption of power on the part of the officers who have 
allowed their organization to be made the tool of sinister 
forces. In any case, it is an incitement to intolerance and 
a irrational method of meeting the impact of ideas which 


‘Bare not acceptable to these super-patriots who are flinging 


their interdicts about so recklessly. 

We do not believe in blacklists. But if we were going to 
compile one of our own, it would be a blacklist of the black- 
listers. ; 


The Knickers 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


WAS in the land of Egypt, and I rode out to view the 
| Pyramids. And we rode in Motor Cars, which would 

have surprised my friend Cheops. But when we came 
unto the Mena House, then we stopped and mounted Camels. 
And in our Party were threescore folk of mine own Coun- 
try, whereof twoscore were women. And when it came to 
the mounting of the Camels, they mounted. And the Camel 
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riseth first upon his Hind Legs and throweth the rider for- 
ward, and then riseth upon his Forelegs and throweth the 
rider back, then starteth with both his Starboard Legs mov- 
ing at once, and then putteth his helm hard-a-port and 
swingeth both Legs on that side. And, take it from me, 
these women had other things to think about besides their 
stockings. But when they beheld each other, they did laugh, 
and said one to another, Thou art in the same case. 

And as for the men, they also were riding Camels, and 
had troubles enough of their own. 

But one woman had said within her heart, It shall not 
be so with me, for I will wear Knickers, and be Proper. 

And all the other women looked at her, and said, Mean 
old thing! She knew the residue of us had no Knickers with 
us, and she seeketh to reproach us. 

Wherefore she who took thought that she would appear 
to be modest was the only one who attracted Any Attention. 
And if the other women did not call her Immodest, they 
called her worse. 

Now I beheld all these things, and I said, It is not by 
taking thought how she may seem more modest than others 
that she addeth a cubit to the covering of her hose. For 
it may be that the Most Modest way is to face a situation 
fairly, and do the sensible and usual thing, rather than seek 
to advertise one’s superiority to others. For True Modesty 
needeth no Label, and no Proclamation of its own Merit. 

After all, there be few women who look well in Knickers. 


VERSE 


Song After Easter 


OUR pain is hard to bear, 

Sorrow and loss. 
Grievous your load of care 
But not—a cross! 
Your thirst can quenchéd be, 
Not his—upon the tree. 
O sacred Calvary! 
O sacred cross! 


Your hands are tired and worn, 
But not nail-driven. 

Your head bowed and forlorn, 
But not thorn-riven. 

Whate’er your agony 

Your path can never be 
Blood-stepped to Calvary, 
Blood-stepped to heaven. 


His, earth’s stern calumny, 

Scorn and rejection. 

His Heart lay in the dust— 

Utter subjection! 

Yours, a song, glad and free, 

Yours, a high ecstasy, 

Ultimate victory ; 

Yours, resurrection ! 

Mase, Munns CHARLES. 





Tombs 


GYPTIAN tombs hold priceless things, 
Sceptres and crowns and rings, 
And ornaments of cunning skill 
To humor the imperial will 
Of mummied potentates’ 
Full tombs, 
Great corridors and rooms, 
To tell of ancient powers and high estates. 


And has an empty tomb no glory shed? 
“He is not here; He is risen,” angels said. 
Louise WEBSTER. 


Legacy 
Y Lord, when he went back, 

Back to the glory of the sun-lit throne 
He had left empty for a little while— 
My Lord, when he went back 
Left no estate. The only things he had 
Were garments which they gambled on, 
And one good robe, made without seam throughout; 
For this the watching soldiers each cast lots. 
For legacy, he left his mother to his friend, 
And John was well content. 
Ruts G. WINANT. 
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Twenty Years of the Social Creed 


By Harry F. Ward 


conference of the Methodist Episcopal church adopted 

the statement which was soon thereafter colloquially 
called “The Social Creed of the Churches.” For almost im- 
mediately it was adopted, with a few additions, by the 
newly formed federal council of churches, in due succession 
by the leading protestant denominations, and later by the 
Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. Throughout the twenty 
years these bodies have continued to express themselves 
concerning the social question in expository and expanded 
statements. In this they have been joined by the left wing 
of the Roman Catholic church which had a long historic 
tradition behind it, culminating in the famous encyclical of 
Leo XIII. The full voice of American religion was uttered 
in concert when the council of rabbis began to fulfil the 
law and the prophets through its commission on social 
justice, for an examination of the respective utterances 
reveals a significant unanimity of judgment concerning the 
main points at issue. 

Of course this judgment possesses no ecclesiastical au- 
thority, and has behind it no pains or penalties. It has, how- 
ever, considerable moral force and educational power. 
Therefore it is creative and directive. It indicates the direc- 
tion in which religion is both leading and pushing public 
opinion and action. So to call the original statement a social 
creed was not altogether to use a metaphor. It set down 
some things which the churches “stand” or “must stand” 
for, that is, some standards which the churches believe ought 
to be reached and which they propose to try to get trans- 
lated into action. This is certainly a primary function of 
faith. Thus is an ethical religion realized. Also this state- 
ment partakes of the nature of a creed in that most of the 
rank and file of the churches, and quite a few of the clergy, 
either do not know that it exists, care little or nothing about 
it, or make no effort to put it into life. 


|: WILL BE twenty years in May since the general 


CULMINATION OF YEARS 


Equally of course this statement did not spring full grown 
out of the consciousness of a little company of churchmen 
of that day. Into it were gathered forces long working both 
inside and outside the churches. The missionary movement 
had kindled a fire that was breaking the restraining bands 
of conventional ecclesiastical organization. Abroad, it was 
being discovered by force of fellowship that “the heathen” 
had bodies and minds which needed the ministering service 
that the gospel impels. At home, as those who had found 
godliness too dangerously profitable were learning “how 
the other half lived,” it became impossible that their churches 
should remain eternal insurance companies or spiritual cul- 
ture clubs. The method of historical criticism applied to the 
biblical documents revealed an aspect of our religion which 
had been hidden from protestants since the reformers lost 
their battle with the new social order created by the forces 
that also made them, but whose nature was hidden from 
their eyes. The “back to Jesus” movement gave men a larger 
vision, not yet completed, of the good news which he 
brought to the world and of the nature of the God whom 
508 









he revealed. In each of the denominations there were a few 
men of the order of Washington Gladden declaring the 
gospel in relation to the needs of the associated life about 
them as well as to the individuals who composed it. Then 
came Rauschenbusch gathering up these tendencies into 
his personality and experience as pastor to the poor, church 
historian, lover of God and of men. He traced the organic 
development of the ethical religion of the prophets and 
Jesus and related it to the organic needs of human society 
with a charm that attracted and a power that moved the 


preachers who read him. 

But when this movement came to express itself in ad 
formal statements of church bodies it revealed the in- 
fluence of forces outside itself which it did not fully under- 
stand or at the time recognize. Organized labor had been 
writing its ideals and demands, through leaders most of 
whom came from, but did not attend, the churches. Socialist 
bodies, some shouting that they were godless and some call- 
ing themselves Christian, had been promulgating their gen- 
eral principles and their programs for immediate action. 
The settlement movement was getting started, and how 
could most preachers understand that? It asked people to 
live with the poor and the churches were mostly accustomed 
to offer them religion by absent treatment ; it let the young 
people dance and taught them dramatics and that was to put 
their feet on the road to damnation. How could Jane 
Addams be Christian when all she gave her neighbors was 
her life, while declining to offer them the choice of coming 
to Jesus or going to hell ? Then, too, professional social work 
was being organized into a profession. It was seeking to 
use scientific knowledge and method for the help and res- 
toration of the unfortunate and wayward. But was not 
science the sworn foe of religion? Political revolt was in 
the making. The spirit of the oft-defeated agrarian move- 
ments which flung the debtor-farmer west in vain against 
the money-lending, manufacturing east had passed into the 
cities where parents were facing the denial of the American 
dream of opportunity for their children, and the idealistic 
section of the middle-class was rallying behind the im- 
perialistic Roosevelt for a last evangelistic crusade in the 
name of democracy against the concentrating power of an 
autocratic plutocracy. But the pulpit must have nothing to 
do with politics! 

Nevertheless all these happenings were helping to make 
the social movement in the churches. It, with them, was 
thrown up by the same underlying forces, although it had 
also an impetus older and deeper than they. It is a revealing 
exercise to put in parallel columns the social creed of the 
churches; the earlier programs of organized labor, the 
populists and the socialists; the later platform of the pro 
gressive party, and the statement of social ideals adopted by 
members of the national conference of social work. It will 
at once be noticed that they focus upon the same points of 
deficit in human welfare and that they look in the sam 
general directions for improvement, and at the vital points 
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of immediate necessity mention the same specific measures. 
When those who wrote the socia! creed, under the impulse 
of a long religious tradition, mentioned some of the things 
that the labor and farmer leaders and also the socialists had 
heen striving for, and when later the social workers and 
the progressives repeated in substance the main things that 
all the rest had said, it did not mean that any were borrow- 
ing language or ideas from others. It meant that a common 
movement in American life was coming to expression. That 
organized religion should both take direction from it and 
then put into it an older sanction and power is an instance 
of how God is revealed in human life. Thus did the prophets 
and the law ; and thus did Jesus fulfil them. Thus also did 
he enjoin his disciples to fulfil him. 


A RECORD OF WORDS 


The fact that the various church statements on the social 
question were an expression in terms of religious ideal and 
duty of a more general movement explains why they were 
adopted by denominational gatherings which were not fully 
intelligent about their meaning and consequences. It explains 
also why the “social gospel” became for a time a part of 
the stock in trade of the sort of preacher who must always 
keep up with publicity fashions. It explains also why most 
of the work of the various denominations, committees and 
commissions on social service and social justice has been the 
making of more statements. The record is mostly words, 
for the churches have to be educated in the nature and 
meaning of the gospel. Some of the words have been pious 
platitudes and undiscriminating generalities. But plenty of 
them have had the point which belongs to words that par- 
take of the nature of deeds, because they are born in action 
and challenge to further doing. The material that has gone 
in these twenty years into the curricula and publications of 
the churches concerning what the religion of Jesus requires 
in social living will justify this movement to the next gen- 
eration. 

Two more immediate consequences can be set down in 
the large. The protestant churches have been brought to 
face their responsibility for the life of the community. 
Twenty years ago in this country they were practically 
without any consciousness of the corporate aspects of reli- 
gion. They existed to save and nurture individuals and 
these individuals were mostly conceived as souls existing in 
avacuum. Frontier conditions on top of a puritanism that 
had rebelled against both church and state had produced 
probably the most individualistic type of religion ever re- 
corded, and it was ministering only to part of the life of 
the individual at that. Today we have gone from institu- 
tional churches seeking to serve all unmet needs of the 
People to federated church programs in cooperation with 
all other civic and social agencies for changing the condi- 
tions in which the people have to live and work, and then 
beyond this to the discovery of the basic causes of misery, 
injustice and strife which lie deep in our economic and poli- 
tical arrangements and which will have to be removed be- 


pted by fore most of the people can have access to the more 
It will *bundant life. To some degree at least the denominations 
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are organizing themselves around the idea that the church 
Must become the servant of the community, if Jesus is to 


| points f the saviour of the world. Protestantism is now on the 
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way to getting a sense of its relationship to community life. 

Also in these twenty years the churches have been re- 
covering the right to utter moral judgment concerning the 
conduct of business enterprise. How they lost this func- 
tion is adequately told by Tawney in “Religion and the Rise 
of Capitalism.” How badly some moral authority is needed 
in our economic society is amply revealed by current events 
—the oil scandals; the suffering, brutality and repression 
attendant upon the coal strike; the conjunction of tremen- 
dous accumulation of unearned income, wild speculation on 
the stock market, and widespread unemployment. To de- 
velop such authority the social service commissions have 
used the method of reports on situations of industrial con- 
flict. On the basis of carefully verified essential facts, a 
clear judgment has been expressed on the moral issues in- 
volved. 

The best known and most authoritative instance is the 
report on the steel strike of 1919-20 by the commission of 
inquiry of the Interchurch World movement. Unquestion- 
ably this report played a part in bringing about a change 
of policy of the United States Steel corporation in the mat- 
ter of the twelve-hour day. A company that was powerful 
enough to refuse to accept the labor policy of the war de- 
partment in its wartime production had finally to yield to 
public opinion. In one or two instances a united judgment 
in some critical industrial situation has been reached by 
protestant, Catholic and Jewish agencies. Manifestly such 
a judgment cannot be without influence on the public mind 
and conduct. This was noticeable when these forces in 
unison declared against the post-war drive for the “open 
shop,” and educated the country as to why the religious 
bodies had affirmed the necessity and value of collective 
bargaining. That the churches have developed some moral 
authority over the economic appetites is evidenced by the 
attack upon them of the propagandists for the ruthless and 
reactionary wing of our industrialists. This began soon 
after the war in the effort to cut off subscriptions to reli- 
gious funds, and its climactic insanity is in the current asser- 
tion that the grave and cautious elders of the federal council 
of churches are subsidized frdém Moscow to subvert our 
government. 


THE WAR COMES INTO THE PICTURE 


So the war comes into this picture and cuts the twenty 
years in half. And most that has been heretofore set down 
belongs to the ten years before, when we were going to 
redeem the world through the evolutionary process, and a 
Christian social order was to come without any more Cal- 
vary. In the ten years after we have been mostly digging 
in to hold what was won before. But a good deal of it 
has gone, from child labor reform to civil liberties. At the 
same time, and this may in the end outweigh the losses, 
what is involved in transforming the world in the direction 
required by the religion of Jesus has become much clearer. 
We know now that war must be destroyed root and branch. 
We understand that the state instead of being blindly ac- 
cepted as the instrument of God must be judged, even as the 
prince of this world is judged. We comprehend that the 
machine, which requires a world order for its fulfilment, 
may give us world conflict and anarchy unless religion on 
the world scale can show men what to do with it. 
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Yet with the task looming larger and more difficult before 
us, our forces are for the moment hesitant and confused. In 
the center there is a disposition to be forever concerned 
with facts and talking about them and never speaking the 
word that moves men and institutions to action. On the 
right there is a movement to retreat from the stern re- 
quirements of an ethical religion to the joys of mystic com- 
munion with the eternal or the esthetic satisfactions of 
beautiful services of worship. These are the permanent 


Why I Have Found Life Worth Living}: 


By Clarence Darrow 


I would choose. I am by no means a professional 

optimist. The only proof that I can see for finding life 
worth living is that I have always tried to avoid dissolu- 
tion. However, this is by no means a human quality. Every 
animal, plant and organism is imbued with “the will to 
live.” This “will to live” is automatically a part of a going 
machine. The answer to the question on an intellectual 
plane is not necessarily the same as an answer that is 
founded on the emotion to live. Looking back over a long 
span of years, it is probably difficult for most men to say 
that their lives have been worth while. In spite of this the 
emotions that are part of the human organism are ever 
urging men to seek pleasure and avoid pain, which means to 
live. 

In the ordinary meaning of the word, I am not an opti- 
mist. I have never listened with any great sympathy to 
the expression : “God is in His Heaven; and all is well with 
the world.” If there is such a condition in the universe 
as right and wrong, then all is not right with the world. 


TT. TOPIC assigned for discussion is not one which 


RIGHT AND WRONG 


Right and wrong are simply human conceptions and as 
such both right and wrong are incident to life. It matters 
not what one’s creed may be nor how loudly he proclaims his 
belief in ethical conduct, all men act from the same motives. 
Animal organisms are like seeds in the ground that in- 
stinctively turn toward the light and warmth. Probably 
man consciously and directly tries to make life worth living 
more obviously than other animal and vegetable life. What 
we are pleased to call the lower orders do not seem to be 
wasting their time asking perplexing questions and discus- 
sing right and wrong, but do their best to enjoy the pres- 
ent regardless of any fear of future pain or ultimate dis- 
solution. Man’s experience has taught him that no matter 
how much satisfaction he gets in life, still the game is soon 
over and the puppet is laid away.” He has studied to pro- 
tect himself agairist disquieting fears and obvious facts by 
believing that death is not death, and that, in some mysteri- 
ous way which no one can possibly understand, he will live 
in some future form where joy will be more abundant and 
pain less common and severe. 

No doubt this dream has done much to make life happier 
for human beings. It is a common precept and an every 
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aspects of religion; the “social gospel” was but a tem. 
porary and shallow emphasis ; so the pulpit weathervanes telj 
us. And of course it was—for them. The either-or treat. 
ment is so easy and does so split the ears of the groundlings, 
But the real question for religion facing the next twenty 
years is not a deceptive choice between aspects which are 
supplemental not exclusive. Once again, it faces in the 
western world the basic issue of its right and ability to 
continue as a function of human society. M 





pain 
self 
day statement that if there is nothing in life except the § then 
manifestations which we see and know as we live in the} ineli 


body, then it is not worth while. This view seems to be 
generally accepted, for men have made heaven and hell 
from their hopes and fears. No one living can give any 
tangible reason for this belief which would even be con- 
sidered in any affair of life. Still, it is probable that if man 
gave up this dream he might adjust himself to his brief 
period of activity, to be followed by an endless sleep. 


NO EXISTENCE AFTER DEATH 





I speak as one who has rather reluctantly let go of any 
hope of existence beyond death; as one who feels fully 
convinced that personal consciousness ends at the grave, 
and, strange as it might seem to some, this feeling which is 
as strong as any conviction that I hold, gives me no ap- 
prehension, terror nor despair. I find that at seventy I am 
scarcely conscious that the end grows near. I find that 
the things which I still desire and enjoy furnish me the same 
pleasure in their anticipation as they did when I was young. 

Every person automatically forms some philosophy of 
life. He may not formulate this philosophy as an intellectual 
process, but he cannot live without carrying with his life 
‘a conscious or unconscious philosophy of living. I am com 
vinced that the common statement is true; that to make life 
tolerable, one must work almost unceasingly. This does 
not necessarily mean manual toil, or even intellectual labor, 
but it means more or less conscious adaptation of means to 
an end. It means that one cannot walk nor run nor live 
without the feeling that he is going toward some goal. At 
the base of this commonly accepted idea there is to my mind 
the real philosophy of life. 

The bald statement that life would be intolerable without 
work might seem like a confession that life was not worth 
living. I know of no religious conception of a future life 
which visualizes work as being the means of enjoyment in 
a celestial land. Why then is work, or rather, activity, 
after all, the true philosophy of life and the only thing that 
makes life worth living? The reason seems to be that im 
effect one loses his consciousness by his intense interest in 
some result to be achieved. It is true that the result hoped 
for or expected may be of little consequence. The posses 
sion may bring no satisfaction nor furnish any emotion. But 
this does not change the fact. The aim of the activity i 
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only completely satisfactory when one, as it were, loses his 
identity through his interest in accomplishing a result. Hard 
work, which I interpret to mean an intense interest in some 
object to be accomplished, leads to an automatic life. And, 
after all, the automatic life is the fullest, the least painful 
and most enjoyable that human beings can comprehend. 


AUTOMATIC LIVING 


Most people, who have grown weary with the burden and 
toil of the day, turn to sleep as the highest satisfaction 
that the human organism can achieve. It is the highest 
because in sleep the individual forgets himself. The man is 
unconscious of living. Existence under those circumstances 
is purely automatic and the subject has no opportunity for 
disturbing the workings of his organism by regrets and 
pains and fears. If intense work means practically loss of 
self-consciousness and if an automatic existence is good, 
then sleep is still better, and death is best of all. I am 
inclined to think that if a hundred people were to be asked 
the reason why they have found that life is worth living, 
ninety of them at least would use words that have no mean- 
ing, or that convey some fantastic dream, or they would 
give reasons which have no basis whatever in fact and 
human experience. Most of them would base their optimism 
upon some theory that is purely a figment of the mind. 

If the question were asked, What makes life worth liv- 
ing, some would say it was the abiding hope of heaven; 
others that it was the thorough consciousness that the world 
is getting better; still others would base their conclusions 
on the belief in eternal progress. Some would almost 
religiously assert that their conviction that there was a 


| soul in the universe was all-sufficient. No doubt a large 


number of the people who inhabit the earth would base the 
worthwhileness of existence on the belief that somewhere 
in the universe they would once more meet loved ones who 
had gone before. They would base their belief in life upon 
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this theory quite regardless of the fact that they were 
building on a dream or guess and that the universe furnishes 
not a shred of evidence that their ideas or their dreams 
have the slightest foundation in fact. 

It is plain that one’s dreams alone might justify one’s 
optimism. There are many people who are thoroughly 
happy in a padded cell. The ideas and conduct that impress 
everyone else with their insanity, are to them the greatest 
realities in life. Perhaps they are right. No one knows. 
Sane people, when they come to dealing in futures believe 
practically everything that is common to the inmates of the 
padded cells. For me, I can only answer the question from 
my own standpoint. The path behind me is very much 
longer than the path before. Intellectually, I know this 
perfectly well. Emotionally, it seldom enters my head. I 
have unconsciously and perhaps even consciously tried to 
make life worth while by seeking to work out my strongest 
emotions. I have sought to make life worth while by fol- 
lowing my abiding convictions, by the deep and compelling 
effort to use my energies to accomplish ends that emotionally, 
at least, seemed worth while to me. 


LIVING ON FUTURES 


In this way, seventy years have passed by with scarcely 
a consciousness of living. A deep interest, a strong emotion, 
an appealing cause, have made me forget the machinery of 
existence in view of the ends that I have always tried to 
reach. This, too, may be a dream. It really means living 
on futures. Intellectually, I am quite certain that the things 
I have desired the most and the dreams I have clung to 
with the greatest tenacity, will never come to pass. But, I 
have lived in these dreams and emotions. I have lived in 
them so strongly that I have been practically unconscious 
of life. And the fact that I have measurably succeeded by 
this means in negating life itself has made existence toler- 
able and on the whole worth while. 


Breaking China’s Church Fences 


By Frank Rawlinson 


fibre. They may yet be fuel for a hot fire of single- 

hearted loyalty to Christ. To many that would 
make a heartening blaze! But while waiting for a fervor 
of loyalty to Christ hot enough to light an anti-sectarian 
bonfire, we can tear out some of the palings. Even that 
takes courage and determination. As early as 1857 an 
English and an American Presbyterian mission in Amoy 
tore out the palings between them and formed one united 
Chinese church. In October, 1927, the United Church of 
Christ in China held its first assembly with eighty-seven 
commissioners, representing forty-seven district associa- 
tions and 120,000 Chinese Christians living in seventeen 
Provinces. This union means a breach in denominational 
fences on a national scale. In it long-admired ideals be- 
Come concrete reality. How did it come to be? What 
does it mean for the present and the future? 


D ENOMINATIONAL FENCES are made of tough 


This breach in denominational fences is small compared 
with the long lines of those which still stand staunch. But 
a breach once made is easily widened. Many Christians in 
China view these fences with disapproval. Missionaries, 
both as individuals and groups, have often attacked them. 
But most of them lacked the determination shown long ago 
by the small group at Amoy and now by the leaders of the 
United Church of Christ in China. The missionary desire 
for unity reached its peak in the Centenary conference of 
1907. Since then, however, the subject of Christian unity 
has not occupied a major place on the program of any na- 
tional Christian gathering. Two developments in large part 
account for this. In the first place the denominational con- 
sciousness has become more self-centered. In the second 
place the cleavage in missionary thinking has widened since 
1907. 

But the desire for Christian unity has not actually weak- 
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ened. Chinese Christian leaders have taken up the appeal. 
In 1913 Chinese Christian leaders took part for the first 
time in a national gathering of Christians. As their spir- 
itual articulation has grown their appeal for unity has 
gained in volume and power. Now they keep the subject in 
the limelight of attention. In every national Christian 
gathering since 1913 they have made it a live issue, even 
though it did not appear formally on the program. Chinese 
Christians have not yet, however, evolved any effective 
scheme of their own for pushing down the sectarian fences 
on a national scale though various independent movements 
have done so on local scales. The United Church of Christ 
in China stands midway between these two urges. In initia- 
tive and form it is largely western. But its real power and 
significance lie in the response and urge of its Chinese mem- 
bership. Its future lies entirely in their hands. It is a real 
break in denominational tradition. 

Back of this heartening breach in the carefully patroled 
sectarian fences is much forward thinking. In the mission- 
ary conference of 1877, the first general protestant mission- 
ary conference called on the initiative of the Presbyterian 
synod which met in 1874, Christian unity was one item on 
the program. A Presbyterian connected with the Amoy 
union presented it. A live discussion followed. But noth- 
ing further was done. It was not then, and is not now, easy 
for most missionaries to think of discarding fences. Some- 
how they feel safer in denominational corrals. The next 
missionary conference (1890) overlooked the fences. In 
the Centenary conference (1907), however, another Pres- 
byterian, Dr. J. C. Gibson, presented Christian unity as the 
major challenge. The subject struck fire! The creedal 
palings were to the forefront. The discussion was at points 
quite heated! The creeds were, after much pounding, 
worked into a resolution as standards of reference. And 
that is as near as the old creeds got to providing a basis for 
Christian unity in China. I doubt whether they will get any 
further ! 


FEDERATIONS 


No national Christian gathering since has considered 
them in that connection. Two practical proposals, however, 
came out of this conference of 1907. First, the six major 
divisions of Christianity—only four were mentioned in 
1877—were to integrate as a step towards a wider unity. 
Second, provincial federations of Christians were to be 
formed which could, it was hoped, lead up to a national fed- 
eration council. 

What happened? To take the last first, plans were ac- 
tually set going for at least eight provincial federations and 
one sectional one; seven were started; four were organized 
successfully, of which after a number of years two still 
showed real vitality. Later there was a move toward city 
federations. But in 1922, out of sixty-nine cities of 100,000 
population where they could have taken root, only nine had 
achieved actual federations. The move for federation ended 
in a cul de sac. This is easily understood. It had no roots 
either in western or Chinese experience. It was born in 
the missionary mind. The Chinese were not consulted. 
There were no Chinese delegates in the conference which 
promoted it! It was a grandiose superimposed scheme. It 
just wilted. 
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Plans for denominational integration fared better. Pres. 
byterians had discussed plans for their own integration sey. 
enteen years before the Centenary conference, at which time 
they actually got together. They took the lead in denomi- 
national unity in China as now they have taken the lead in 
interdenominational unity. All honor to them! Anglicans 
followed suit in 1912. Methodists and Lutherans also drew 
together nationally. The other groups remain practically 
as they were. The United Church of Christ in China is 
actually made up of one integrated denomination and some 
sections of the non-integrated Congregational group. De- 
nominational integration helped the Presbyterians. But it 
does not promise to create the wider bond of unity. Rather 
the reverse. Denominationally speaking, Christians in 
China are farther apart than in 1907. Some of them have 
assiduously repaired and repainted their fences. These 
look better than they did. There is, therefore, more reluc- 
tance than formerly to remove them. 





PROGRESS IN COMITY 


Nevertheless, real progress has been made in Christian 
comity and cooperation in China. Christians do, at times, 
get out of or rise above their corrals and experience God 
together. We did not get the national federation council 
as visualized in 1907. But we did in 1913 achieve the China 
committee and in 1922 the National Christian council. For 
fourteen years in and through these two organizations the 
majority of Christians in China have thought, worked and 
communed together. It is true that at no time during this 
period could these national organizations conduct a com- 
mon communion service. The National Christian council, 
furthermore, is prevented by its constitution from discuss- § 
ing questions of “faith and order.” It cannot, therefore, 
under existing circumstances, be instrumental in setting up 
a united church. For it to do either might mean a break in 
its ranks. It is easier for Christians to break rank and 
lose step than remove ecclesiastical palings! 

These national gatherings, however, have managed to 
build a platform above and on top of-the fences. On this 















in service and spirit. They enter into a super-fellowship! 
Some groups have been satisfied to miss this super-fellow- 
ship. I sometimes feel—I certainly long for it !—that in 
this super-fellowship will be found the key that will eventu- 
ally open the door into a free spiritual relationship that, 
while it may not mean the elimination of denominations, 
will mean free communion and a real united Christian wit- 
ness in China. 












THE NEW UNITED CHURCH 


Against such a background the Church of Christ in China 
stands out with shining significance. In it one denomima- 
tion—in 1920 it was, numerically speaking, the strongest 
denomination in China—has burst the shell of its own inet- 
tia. It has achieved a freer and fuller fellowship eve® 
though it still carries the marks of one denomination. The 
roots of this achievement go down deep in Christian history 
in China. Presbyterians achieved in 1907 what other de 
nominations then began to discuss. Ten years later they 
started plans for interdenominational unity. After another 












decade they achieved organic unity with some other groups 5 
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. Own fences. 


The Presbyterians went over the top first! How far will 
the rest follow them? Of that, more later. 


HAS IT A CREED? 


The United Church of Christ in China is a real organic 
union of somewhat diverse groups. The diversities of those 
within the union are not, of course, as great as those of 
some still inclined to remain behind their fences. Churches 
connected with the London mission, the Fukien American 
board mission, the English Baptists and all but a very few 
of the Presbyterians, compose its membership. In it about 
one-third of the protestants in China are linked together. 
Of these, about seventy-five per cent are Presbyterian, the 
rest Congregational. The missionaries connected therewith 
are two-thirds American and one-third British. Mission- 
aries made up one-fourth of the commissioners in attend- 
ance on the first general assembly. Of the Chinese church 
members thus united, about fifty-eight per cent are con- 
nected with American missionary societies, the rest with 
British. This union is, therefore, international in its con- 
nections as well as China-centric. Hyper-nationalistic atti- 
tudes do not at present trouble its membership. On the 
unanimous choice of the first assembly, one of its secretaries 
is Chinese, the other western. Dr. C. Y. Cheng, general 
secretary of the National Christian council, is chairman of 
the union. 

Its “bond of union” is a tentative statement of faith. To 
some it looks like a creed. But certainly many of the leaders 
in this United church do not so view it. The Chinese com- 
missioners in attendance at the first general assembly made 

it clear that, while they accepted it as a working agreement 
of faith, they did not propose to use it as a test of faith. It 
might, however, be so used by those inclined to heresy trials. 
The actual driving motives of this union are: “Loyalty to 
Jesus ; living Christ’s way of life, and making China Chris- 
tian.” Fortunately, also, there is nothing in this “bond of 
union” to prevent those working under it from participating 
in a common communion service wherever and whenever 
they are invited so to do. It thus permits of the widest 
Christian fellowship. 

In polity the United Church of Christ in China, while 
predominantly Presbyterian, is flexible. It tends towards 
centralized authority. But each local council can determine 
its own organization. This centralized authority, therefore, 
is not imposed from without. Room is provided for natural 
growth in church polity. The Chinese Christians in the 
United church can develop and modify both the basis of 
faith and the polity as their own experience deepens and 
their own indigenous genius seeks to express itself. This 
is my understanding, at least, of the inwardness of this 
movement. 


MODIFICATION PROBABLE 


The United Church of Christ in China is a most promis- 
ing step towards Christian unity. I should, however, ex- 
pect it to undergo considerable modification within the next 
decade or two. In its present form it is probably not the 
final model for a more inclusive unity. The final model of 
a united church in China has not yet evolved. This explains 
the hesitancy of some denominations to take down their 
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Attitudes towards the United Church of Christ in China 
naturally vary. The enthusiasm of its leaders is some- 
times met with uncertainty on the part of those in other 
groups. A small number of Presbyterians still remain out- 
side. These comprise three presbyteries in Shantung, which 
threaten to form a wee-Presbyterian church. This is at- 
tributed to missionary influence. The North China mission, 
American board, the largest American Congregational 
group, has also not yet joined. In this case the hesitancy— 
probably only temporary—is due more to Chinese leaders 
than to missionary influence. These feared that the “bond of 
union” might be used as a test of faith. It seemed to them 
difficult, also, to fit the idea of local church autonomy into 
a scheme involving centralized authority. The western 
leaders of another Congregational church expressed to me 
the fear that the movement is too creedal. They are not in- 
terested in a creed or even what has the appearance of a 
near-creed. 

For the Anglicans “the door is open.” But this door they 
are at present making no move to enter. Some of them, 
indeed, fear that this United church may become so China- 
centric that valuable connections with historic and interna- 
tional Christianity may become too weak or even be broken. 
This some of their western leaders look on as a danger to 
be guarded against. Some of their Chinese Christian lead- 
ers, however, would, as I know personally, like to open defi- 
nite negotiations for entering this door. Such Chinese 
leaders have expressed enthusiastic sympathy with the aims 
of the United church. Methodists (American) are sympa- 
thetic. But in a recent all-Asia and all-Chinese Methodist 
conference it was decided to retain connection with world- 
wide Methodism because, among other things, it is a truly 
international movement. The United Church of Canada is 
friendly: union with this group would seem to be the next 
logical step the United Church of Christ should take. 


CHINESE OPTIMISM 


American Baptists are silent. The China Inland mission 
is already interdenominational, though its various contingen- 
cies work in different localities. They are, however, making 
no move towards this wider union. Perhaps I should record 
my conviction that the reason the Chinese Christians who 
are eager for more Christian unity do not,make their visions 
more concrete is in large part due to the hesitancy of mis- 
sionaries to set them free to do so. This in turn is due to 
western denominational conservatism. Whether or no 
Chinese Christians, if thus set free, could agree on the form 
Christian unity should take, I hesitate to prophesy. 

Chinese Christian attitudes towards the United Church 
of Christ in China vary as they do among the missionaries, 
but for different reasons. “We yearn,” says T. Z. Koo, a 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. and an Episcopalian, “for a 
Chinese Christian church undivided by denominational dif- 
ferences and with a form of worship and polity growing out 
of our own religious experience.” That is, I believe, the 
feeling of the majority of the Chinese Christian leaders. 
This feeling is augmented by the deep-rooted Chinese philo- 
sophical emphasis on harmonious relationships. Neverthe- 
less, the articulate section of the Chinese Christians is not 
yet a unit on the question of how this ideal of unity should 
be realized. Their difficulties, however, are neither ecclesi- 
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astical nor theological. They have little vital interest in 
preserving imported denominational fences. They are cer- 
tainly not interested in denominational exclusionism. 


WHAT KIND OF UNITY? 


I frequently hear Chinese Christians say that while they 
do not like these imported fences they might develop models 
of their own rooted in their own religious experiences. The 
Chinese are, of course, quite familiar with the idea of sects. 
They have many of their own. But they think they could 
hold divergent religious opinions and yet uphold the prin- 
ciple of harmony between their adherents. While, there- 
fore, if left free, Chinese Christians might evolve a new 
model of denominational fence, they would put in them at 
frequent intervals wide gates made to swing both ways. 
The fences would thus cease to hinder fellowship. That 
scheme would be almost as effective as burning them. They 
may develop their own creeds. But they will not let the 
creeds or their absence compel fellowship. 

This lack of unity anent the United Church of Christ in 
China in particular, and Christian unity in general, is due 
in large part to misunderstanding of the whole problem. 
Chinese Christians as a whole have done only surface think- 
ing on the subject. Their desire for unity is growing. But 
taken as a whole the Chinese church does not know what 
kind of unity it wants. Further progress in Christian unity 
in China necessitates, therefore, an educational campaign. 
The United Church of Christ in China is a challenge to 
Christian thinking. But this thinking the Chinese Chris- 
tians need to do more for themselves. Western Christian 
churches must give them freedom to do this in so far as 
they affect the situation. 


WESTERN INFLUENCE 


That the attitude of western churches vitally affects the 
situation is clear enough. For Chinese Christians show a 
tendency to divide over the question of the relation of their 
longed-for united church to western churches. This is seen 
in two approaches to the problem which directly affect the 
United Church of Christ. Which of these two approaches 
will win out, I cannot.say. That they tend to hinder prog- 
ress in Christian unity in China is, however, quite evident. 
One contingent of Chinese Christians desires to achieve 
unity and at the same time maintain connections with west- 
ern churches. This contingent is probably the strongest 
numerically. This desire is due partly to economic consid- 
erations. But it is equally, and perhaps more, due to a 
realization that Christianity to be genuine must be truly in- 
ternational. The United Church of Christ belongs in this 
contingent. Some of its Chinese leaders feel that in and 
through its organization they can conserve international 
Christian relationships for a China-centric church. Not all 
of its observers, however, agree with this idea, as I have 
already indicated. 

Another contingent wants to cut definitely the relation of 
the Chinese church to the missions. They deem complete 
independence essential to a united church in China. As a 
rule, however, they anticipate having the missionaries work 
with this independent church. Both these contingents, in 
fact, desire to utilize western Christian experience in build- 
ing up the Christian church in China. They diverge on the 
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question of how this western Christian experience shall be 
related to the Chinese church. 

In the meantime the United Church of Christ in China 
has focused attention anew on the urgency of Christian 
unity. It proves that western sectarian fences can be broken 
through. Like all organizations, it faces dangers whose sig- 
nificance has grown with its own strength. For the bigger 
the organization the bigger the dangers. Nationalism might 
prove its undoing. But that danger will grow or lessen as 
its members realize or miss spiritual freedom. It might 
also become just another and bigger denomination. To 
some it appears to be that now. But that danger will shrink 
or eXpand as the “bond of union” develops flexibility or 
hardens into a rigid creed. The fear of its being under for- 
eign control will lessen as its Chinese membership gains in 
strength of guidance. Its foreign sympathizers will, how- 
ever, need to move with rare caution at this point. All 
these dangers will be overcome as the spirit of liberty and 


fellowship maintain their present hopeful lead in its future 
life. 


DANGERS AND POSSIBILITIES 


Of course the United Church of Christ in China has 
added to, not decreased, its difficulties. It carries bigger re- 
sponsibilities than those carried by its separate constitu- 
encies. It faces enlarged tasks. Christian unity never 
means an easing off in Christian striving. Only by doing 
little or nothing can the Christian live easily. But an easy 
Christian life is never a worthwhile one. Christians should 
unite to subdue bigger difficulties than they can master sep- 
arately. The United Church of Christ in China is a lusty 
organization. Much more than human strength is needed 
to enable it to witness worthily to a unifying and conquer- 
ing Lord. Then, too, let us not imagine that Christian unity 
means less economic outlay. The enlarged tasks which 
ensue on a massing of forces call for more, not less, money 
and men. Unity is a bigger and a better way of using the 
economic and spiritual resources of Christians. This lusty 
United Church of China should help itself. Its China-cen- 
tric character should push forward its economic independ- 
ence. It should look to its own purse. But even so it will 
need all that its western sympathizers have given it and 
more. It is simply a deepened and widened channel for the 
freer outpouring of the resources of its members and sym- 
pathizers and a fuller flowing of divine resources. But 
God’s resources are never given to be stored in strong 
boxes. They only come as needed for service. The United 
Church of China can make bigger calls upon divine fe 
sources because it is adventuring upon bigger fields of 
service. 

We may expect that this United Church of Christ in 
China will seek more freedom from western modes of faith 
and polity than it as yet has. It will not justify its existence 
unless it does. God can be trusted to show its members 
how to use their freedom. It is a transitional step towards 
something more inclusive. It will live. It must grow. We 
cannot win the heart of China with an exclusionistic Chris- 
tianity. We must learn how to put fellowship and service 
before formulations of faith and church polity. The United 
Church of Christ is the biggest step in this direction Chris 
tians in China have so far made. 
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BOOKS 


Shoddy 


Shoddy, by Dan Brummitt. Willett, Clark & Colby, $2.00. 


O ASK a Methodist bishop to review Dan Brummitt’s 
“Shoddy” is almost like asking him to deliver his own 
funeral oration. If I followed my official instinct, I 
d denounce the author and deny all the implications of the 
But that would convince no one, least of all, myself. 
Church dignitaries may not get a pleasing thrill out of this 
, especially if they have attained their offices by the votes 
ecclesiastical assemblies. But every official, local and gen- 
of every American church, ought to read it from cover to 
Now and then I would lay it down with a gesture of 
patience, and say that the picture was overdrawn. But med- 
ion on assemblies and personalities led me to realize that in 
own experience I could duplicate these events, with varia- 
So, there was no need to get angry with the mirror. My 
church, along with other American and European bodies, 
was clearly portrayed. The book will sting our pride and dis- 
our complacency. 
You will recognize the leading characters of “Shoddy.” You 
have seen them in your college days, or on the streets of your 
town, or you have heard them preach in your local church 
You may not be able to name the exact persons who 
d all these traits, but you will instinctively know that Bar- 
and Peter have crossed your path. Perhaps you, your- 
have desired to put them into a drama or a novel. Dan 
rummitt has done it for you. 
It is the tale of two young men who begin life together on 
farm and in college halls. Each finds his way to his own 


One is swept on through small and big sins of selfish- 
while the other learns reality even though defeated now 


d then by the selfishness of others. In Bartelmy, the life of 
half-sincere, make-believe personality is revealed in all its 
ing shoddiness. The person himself is not altogether to 
me. He is partly the product of his own ambition, and 
y the creature of the ecclesiastical system of which he be- 
ne both the master and the slave. He achieved the glory of 
rd power, and the sting of inward defeat. Dr. Brummitt’s 
tatment of the man’s ultimate awakening is tame and mean- 
less. It lacks passion and conviction. Even his strong-man, 
ter, becomes a weakling in the crucial hour of the other 
n’s self-revealment. The healing power of penitence, and 
thrist’s redemption, are exalted in the case of a wayward adul- 
tss who makes only a half confession; but penitence and 
lamation are portrayed as useless, and even ignoble, in the 
ishop who confesses his failure with utter helplessness. Had 
ter met this great hour as he met the other, he would have 
m indeed the man the author meant him to be. But even 
man of iron revealed feet of clay. Had the bishop’s peni- 
te and confession, both private and public, led to his own 
mption, and then to an awakened church !—well, then we 
iid have had a greater story and a nobler result. 
But you and I who make up this modern church must put 
ending into it. Perhaps this was just the clever purpose 
this new novelist—to show us how the ecclesiastical machine 
lf makes our personal lives fail to respond to the spiritual 
imuli which would save us, thus making our lives unreal and 
times impotent. Are we just churchly tin-soldiers, moved 
ut on a stage by manipulating fingers? Or are we real flesh 
blood, personally bound together in Christian fellowship, 
ited by the Christian ideal, and using only such cooperative 
, thinery as God would approve, and keeping it always in its 
itful secondary place? 
We absolutely must examine our motives and our methods 


in this new day. The church is going to be put on trial by 
those outside its ranks, and we shall have to submit to the acid 
test of the enlightened public opinion which we ourselves have 
helped to create. There is a growing opposition to the self- 
appointed policemanship of the organized church. We insist 
on criticizing and correcting everybody else, and they are justi- 
fied in turning upon us the searchlight of the same standards 
which we apply to them. It would be easily possible for us to 
be so busy trying to set others right as to neglect our own inner 
life. I have sometimes thought that we might profitably para- 
phrase one of the greatest statements of Jesus, “What would it 
profit the organized church if it reformed the whole world and 
lost its own soul ?” 

This is one reason why I make it an enlightening habit to 
read with avidity H. L. Mencken’s American Mercury. If the 
church could only take him seriously every now and then, it 
might do us more good, in certain moral ways, than some of 
our desultory revivals and mechanical conferences for the deep- 
ening of the spiritual life. It is so easy for us to insist upon 
judging everybody else by our own standards, and then get 
childishly hurt when these very standards are applied to us. 
Where the church is right it can bear the severest examination, 
and where it is wrong it should accept light from all sources. 

Of course Elmer Gantry failed utterly to do anything for or 
against us. He was merely a slimy boomerang. His unwise 
creator just picked up an ordinary criminal, stripped him of his 
prison stripes, and dressed him up in a white tie and Prince 
Albert coat for a holiday orgy in the home of the saints. But 
he was so manifestly playing a hideous game, that the saints 
were not even frightened into calling the police. 

But “Shoddy” is different. There is nothing unclean or 
salacious about it. Sincerity shines through it. Good will 
therefore come of it. The author is one of us; he knows us; 
his elective church position was bestowed by the same general 
conference which elects bishops and other officials. In all sin- 
cerity he is willing to show the defects of the system which 
gave him his tripod and the bishop his gavel. Thousands of 
ministers and laymen in the churches, as well as people outside 
all denominations, will read this story with profit. Every trade 
and profession has its empty, colorless leaders and followers. 
Bonafede happened to step onto a machine which carried him 
into the episcopacy. But you can find his soulless counterpart 
in law, and politics, and business, and even art. Many a woman, 
seeking timid self-expression at a tea or a club or a bridge- 
party, will recognize herself in Viola, the bishopess. 

If you want to throw stones at the church, “Shoddy” will 
supply you a basketful. And if you want to see the house in 
which you may be living, or some of your friends, “Shoddy” 
will expose many windows for you to look through. This re- 
vealing book will restrain honest dwellers in glass houses from 
throwing unthinking stones. It will be a great thing for our 
religious lives if it inspires us to open our shutters and to lift 
our shades. 

The most fascinating and vital character in the book is Mar- 
cus, the bishop’s son, though it would take a clever biologist to 
figure out how Bonafede and Viola could transmit such quali- 
ties. The war nursed him into greatness. And one of the 
great scenes is where he sturdily rebukes his war-glorious father 
by frankly telling him that the new world has no use for his 
old outworn speeches and sermons. Here are a few of his vital 
words: “The boys want something far removed from war. 
Give ’em religion, father, undiluted religion. They'll thank 
you; maybe not in words, but in the way they listen. If I may 
be so bold, talk about Jesus Christ. They’d rather hear about 
following him than hanging the kaiser.” You will get a real 
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thrill out of this virile boy Marcus—or I am a very poor 
prophet. 

I hope I have so presented this new novel as to cause you to 
desire to read it. Maybe a bishop ought not to encourage its 
sale! But I do. Go down right away to your book store and 
get it. And, by the way, advise your book dealer to read it. 
He may have secured his corner location, or copyrights, or 
profits, by “shoddy” means. And while you are down town, 
advise all the revolving members of the Rotary club, and all 
the wampum members of the Kiwanis club, and all the roaring 
members of the Lion’s club to read it too. And it would not 
be bad medicine for all the delegates to the forthcoming annual 
and quadrennial church assemblies in May; not to mention the 
republican and democratic conventions this summer. Will they 
be manipulated by wire-pulling self-seekers, or will they, with 
patriotic conscience, nominate heroic men for heroic service? 
Really, when one considers the widespread manufacture and 
use of shoddy, these modern days, it is difficult to exercise that 
critical restraint which saves a review from becoming an ad- 
vertisement. Frep B. FisHER. 


Books in Brief 


ESTROYING legends without malice and puncturing 
D historical illusions with the sharp points of docu- 

mentary fact, Dr. William E. Barton continues to ex- 
plore the records of Lincoln and those who were associated 
with him. In his AprAHAM LINCOLN AND WALT WHITMAN 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75) he examines every scrap of evidence 
bearing upon Lincoln’s alleged admiration for Whitman and 
Whitman’s alleged personal contacts with Lincoln, and shows 
that neither existed. This does not in itself seem important. 


CORRESP 
It Has Been Done 


Eprror Tue Caristian Century: 

SIR: John Clark Archer’s plea in The Christian Century for 
a more Christian procedure in the matter of missions recalls to 
my mind an experiment in just that spirit; and as I happen to be 
the only living person who had an active part in that enterprise, 
I may be justified in telling the story. It happened in Japan, 
and the enterprise began in (or about) 1888. Influential Japanese 
represented to the directors of the American Unitarian associa- 
tion that many of the more intelligent people of that empire had 
outgrown both Buddhism and Shinto, and were unable to accept 
the kind of Christian teaching offered them by the missionaries 
already representing the denominations; they were therefore 
without religion of any kind. What they wanted, these leaders 
said, was a simple theism. Given that, the Japanese might work 
out a religion for themselves. In response to this suggestion, 
the A. U. A. sent messengers to Japan who became convinced 
that the situation was as had been described. Accordingly, in 
1890, Dr. Clay MacCauley was sent to Tokyo, and a few months 
later I was sent there as his associate, to inaugurate whatever 
movement seemed to us advisable. 

We established a school for the study of religion, issued a 
monthly magazine, translated and published books on liberal re- 
ligion, preached and lectured as occasion offered, which was very 
frequently. The one thing we did not do was to found churches. 
Indeed, this was the one thing we positively and repeatedly re- 
fused to do. I was myself importuned from time to time to or- 
ganize a group of “believers”—persons, that is, who had em- 
braced our views—to form them into church groups. We per- 
sistently announced that it was our sole purpose in going to 
Japan to do what we might to stem the tendency toward athe- 
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Yet the book is important: first, because of the light which ; 
throws upon Whitman’s personality; second, as an illustratj 
of the minute research which is required in the accurate writ. 
ing of history and biography. 


While I cannot agree with those critics who are quoted ¢ 
the jacket as saying that Andre Maurois’ Disrae.i (Apy 
ton, $3.00) is a finer piece of work than his “Ariel,” it m 
be credited with well deserving the immense popularity whid 
it has already attained and with being not merely a season’ 
best seller but a work of permanent value. It is in a limite 
sense “a picture of the Victorian age,” as the sub-title promise 
but the picture of that pastel age is but a neutral-tinted back 
ground for the portrait of this colorful and exotic oriental. Lik 
Browne’s recent “Heine,” this can be viewed as a study in the 
psychology of a racial and religious alien—in one case, a Ger 
man Jew in France, in the other, an Italian Jew in England. 
one case, conflict, bitterness and misery; in the other, th 
achievement of leadership, popularity and affection. The mo 
interesting points in the career of Disraeli are his relations wit 
his wife and with Queen Victoria. 


Among the most beautiful and charming of books abou 
books is William Dana Orcutt’s THe Kincpom or Books (Lit 
tle, Brown, $5.00), which tells the story of the printed boo 
from its cradle days in the primitive print-shops of Gutenberg 
and Aldo Minutius to William Morris and the modern make 
of good books. The author is himself among the most distin 
guished of typographical experts and book-designers, and he 
the story with literary skill as well as with an informed affec 
tion for.the art. Certain parchment-bound volumes of my ow 
from the sixteenth century Plantin press at Antwerp acquire 
new value from his chapter on “A Personality and a Shrine. 


ONDENCE 


ism, and to cultivate a friendly attitude toward the Christias 
faith. We felt sure that the Japanese mind was unalterably hos 
tile to medieval dogmas such as were being offered to them a 
the one and only pure Christian faith, and we hoped to lead them 
to see that they could embrace the vital faith of Jesus and still 
remain free and rational thinkers. 

No end of fun has been made of the “failure” of the Unitarian 
mission in Japan. That “failure” has been judged by the fac 
that no so-called Unitarian churches now exist in Japan. In 
fact, that is just what we planned for, and most desired. Bu 
through the many succeeding years since we gave that service te 
the Japanese people, as I have read in private letters and in the 
public press of the trend within the Christian movement in th 
country, I have taken comfort in the conviction that it was gi 
to us to sow the seeds of a rational Christian faith, and so * 
have contributed a not unworthy bit toward the spread of o 
religion of Jesus in that land. And that we did, a generatio 
ago, what is now being urged as a possible goal for future m 
sionary endeavor, is, let me confess, an added pleasure. 

San Jose, Cal. Wau I. Lawrance. 


Dealing With Unemployment 


Eprror Tue Curistian Century: 
SIR: Mr. Karl Borders’ article on “When Men Go Hung 
is suggestive of a problem which certainly needs early and fi 


solution in an intelligent country such as ours. However, 
seems to me, that, like so many others, Mr. Borders is able 
tell us about the problem but tells us little about how to solve 
May I suggest in the first place that much unemployment & @ 
to the unwillingness of men to work for a wage that certaiif 
dustries can pay. This is especially true in the farming 
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our country. Farmers find it impossible to get help, because 
demand such wages as make it out of the question to en- 
them. This is not only true on the farms but in homes and 
many other places. The seeming choice of idleness with its ac- 
companying distress seems to appeal to many rather than work 
with a wage sufficient for modest living. There is too much talk 


.B about the salary necessary for decent living. What is usually 


meant is a salary sufficient for extravagance in living. The de- 
gand for luxury in clothing and all sorts of indulgences, most of 
ghich are harmful to body and soul, has more to do with the 

of unemployment than many suspect. More fathers 
would have work, if their daughters were not taking their places 
ia the industrial world out of a demand for the luxuries of the 
time. Pride, pride, and more pride. Clothes, clothes and more 

Tobacco, tobacco and more tobacco. And the endless 

of more foolishness which impoverishes the world. 

But after all is said and thought, there is real unemployment 
which should be made unnecessary. In every community there 
should be a state or municipal employment center which would 
gurantee any needy person work at least temporarily until more 
lucrative employment could be secured. It is the positive duty 
of government to do this. There is always plenty of public work 
jnevery community which needs to be done. Some form of un- 
employment insurance also might be worked out in cooperation 
with workmen themselves, but let us have nothing of the dole 


@ system which makes paupers of men and destroys self-respect. 


Work men should have. And if work, not extravagance and 

luxury, is what men want there is no good reason why every 

man who needs work should not have it. C. N. Berets. 
Stockton, Cal. 


Few Problems More Pressing 


Eorror Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: I wish to express my appreciation of the article by Karl 
Borders on “When Men Go Hungry.” The problem of the un- 
employed has, as he says, no simple solution, but in this land of 
ours with its great wealth, few problems need to be given more 
tarnést thought than this. “Victor S. Darutnc. 

Ironwood, Mich. 


Methodist Fundamentalism 


on Toe Curistian Century: 
SIR: Anent the editorial on “Unsettled Methodism,” may I 
ss commendation, and at the same time offer the correction 
ofan error? You say, “The Methodists are also under the con- 
trol of ‘six restrictive rules’ which are supposed to be unalterable 
er. They are not quite that. There is a method, involved 
) such a degree that it would require practical unanimity for its 
by which the six rules might be changed.” This is not true 


"Hof all the said restrictive rules. The first restrictive rule, article 


paragraph 1, is explicitly excepted in article XI, “Amend- 
Ments,” which provides as follows: “The concurrent recommen- 


ation of two-thirds of all the members of the several annual 


tonferences present and voting, and two-thirds of all the mem- 

of the lay electoral conferences present and voting, shall 
Mffice to authorize the next ensuing general conference by a 
two-thirds vote to alter or amend any of the provisions of this 
constitution excepting article X, paragraph 1.” 

The special reference is to this first restrictive rule, which 
teads as follows: “The general conference shall not revoke, alter, 
tor change our articles of religion, nor establish any new stand- 
ards or rules of doctrine contrary to our present existing and 
tstablished standards of doctrine.” 

This is the one foolish thing in the Methodist book of disci- 

Forty years ago I heard Bishop Merrill say, “We must get 


a I know.” The organizers of our church in America placed this 
iction in the constitution and deliberately destroyed the time- 

tk by making it the first and only exception to possible amen- 
It was “supposed to be unalterable forever.” The other 
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five may be amended by a method which “would require prac- 
tical unanimity.” Unwisely our fathers assumed themselves to 
be able to say the last word in the matter of doctrine; they at- 
tempted to have American Methodism come to birth with a solid 
skull. But John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, surely never 
dreamed that his deleted copy of the thirty-nine articles of the 
Church of England should be taken as an infallible statement of 
Christian doctrine. His motto was: “I think, and let think.” 


Berkeley, Cal. Wriuiam Crarx. 


The Mexican Seminar 


Eprror Tae Curistian Century: 

SIR: May I use your columns to make an announcement? 
The third session of the Seminar on Relations with Mexico will 
be held in Mexico city, July 5-26. The first two sessions of the 
seminar in 1926 and 1927 enrolled sixty clergymen, professors, 
editors, professional men. The purpose of the seminar is to 
enable a group of our citizens to get into the spirit and facts 
of the Mexican people. Our groups met President Calles, prac- 
tically all the members of his cabinet, educational leaders, labor 
leaders, artists, musicians, business men. They also talked with 
several bishops and archbishops and others who are hostile to 
the present government. 

This summer’s program is planned on leisurely lines. We 
shall spend three weeks in Mexico city and surrounding coun- 
try. Plenty of time will be allowed for recreation, sightseeing 
and rest. We shall get away from doing things as a crowd, and 
leave the members of the group free to drift around by twos and 
threes. We want as members of the seminar those who can 
make themselves heard and felt when they get home. I shall be 
glad to hear from any readers of The Christian Century who are 
interested. 

14 Beacon Street, 

Boston, Mass. 


Husert C, Herrine. 


Christian Prayer 


Eprror Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: As a sympathetic reader of your columns for many 
years, I admire especially your stand for interdenominational 
and “interreligional” (if one may use the term), for international 
and interracial understanding and toleration. I add my humble 
but earnest voice to the happily growing chorus in support of 
these ideals so supremely important if ours is to be a “Christian 
century.” Yet while the great anti-war movements put forward 
their splendid programs, winning the favor and support of many 
of the churches, the following sort of thing goes on pari passu 
in the very prayers to the Father-God from the mouths of sup- 
posedly educated ministers of God and leaders of his people. 
God has been informed of the gloriously diabolical nature of his 
submarines, and of our need of, nay our dependence upon, our 
army and navy. Where there is no vision of a better day even 
on the part of our clergy, how can the people but perish? If 
the churches agree in their synods to policies of sacrifice and 
love, is it too much to expect them to enjoin upon their ministers 
to restrict themselves in their approach to God to the true needs 
of our day, to say nothing of teaching them the fundamentals of 
good taste in the art of prayer? 

Portions from two “prayers” in a highly “respectable” church 
here in eastern Canada follow. It would be interesting to hear 
from readers in various parts how much of this sort of naive 
propaganda towards the worst method of settling (?) our differ- 
ences we are up against. I mean, the long-sanctioned war method. 

Jan., 1928: “. . . Bless our army, our navy, the air force, and 
lastly the submarines, the deadliest of them all. . 

March, 1928: . We pray for thy blessing on our army 
and navy—we —_ ‘om we cannot do without them... .” 
(This prayer was of course, however, addressed to the “al- 
mighty” God.) 

We must not be helpless—what are we going to do about it? 

Pictou, N. S., Canada. Joun F. Davison. 






NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD} 


4A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Canon Streeter Describes the 
Religion the World Wants 

Canon B. H. Streeter’s courses of lec- 
tures delivered at the Episcopal theolog- 
ical school, Cambridge, Mass., and at 
King’s chapel, Boston, drew large audi- 
ences. His general subject at Cambridge 
was “The Rise of Primitive Orders in the 
Church.” In the course of one of his lec- 
tures, he said that he believed the world 
at the present moment is more consciously 
asking for religion than at any time with- 
in memory. He added that the world 
wants the religion to be one which is not 
given to it simply on authority, whether 
of the Bible or of the church, but one 
which rests on a direct questioning of the 
universe as revealed through philosophy, 
science, history, and the facts of human 
life and psychology. Canon Streeter’s last 
two books, “Reality” and “Adventure,” 
have had wide sales. 


Dr. Stone Will Accept McCormick 
Presidency 

The congregation of Fourth Presbyte- 
rian church, Chicago, has arranged to em- 
ploy a co-pastor to share the church re- 
sponsibilities of their minister, Rev. John 
Timothy Stone, in order that he may ac- 
cept the opportunity offered in the leader- 
ship of McCormick theological seminary, 
Chicago. Favorable action by the mem- 
bership confirmed that previously taken 
by the session and trustees of the church. 
Dr. Stone received his first call to the Mc- 
Cormick presidency last autumn, when he 
was elected to succeed Dr. J.G. K. McClure, 
retired. But at that time Dr. Stone chose 
to remain with his congregation. This re- 
cent action will make it possible for him to 
accept the double responsibility. 


Archbishop of Canterbury 
Celebrates 80th Birthday 

Medievai scenes were reenacted in the 
old city of Canterbury, England, April 7, 
when the freedom of the city was con- 
ferred on Dr. Randall Davidson, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in recognition of his 
80th birthday. Wearing his colorful robes, 
preceded by beadsmen and city digni- 
taries, the archbishop walked out of the 
cathedral through the narrow streets to 
the city’s guild-hall, where the mayor of 
the city gave an address and the arch- 
bishop told of some early experiences and 
memories. He has served as primate of all 
England for a quarter-century. The clergy 
of his own diocese presented him with an 
address on his birthday in which it was 
stated that “no archbiship has ever been 
so beloved and regarded with such confi- 
dence by all branches of the Anglican 
communion.” 


Dr. Curtis W. Reese Accepts 
Lombard College Presidency 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese, of Chicago, has 
been unanimously elected to the presi- 
dency of Lombard college, Galesburg, III. 
and has accepted. Since 1919 Dr. Reese 
has served as secretary of the western 
Unitarian conference, and has positions of 
leadership in connection with the Abra- 
ham Lincoln center, Chicago; the Mead- 
ville theological school; the Unity pub- 
lishing company, and other institutions 
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and organizations. He served as chair- 
man of the board of arbitration of the Des 
Moines street railway strike, in 1919, and 
is the originator of the new state housing 


law of Iowa. He is a Harvard man. A 


special meeting of the trustees of Lom. 
bard college to act upon the plan by 
which Universalists and Unitarians should 


Editorial Correspondence from Canada 


En Route Homeward, April 3. 

HIS LETTER “from Canada” is be- 

ing written partly on the train south- 
eastward through North Dakota and Min- 
nesota and partly in Chicago. I have fin- 
ished my tour of inquiry into Canadian 
church affairs and hope to pre- 
sent my impressions in three 
articles beginning next week. 
My return appears to be sig- 
nalized by the noise of bombs and the 
shouts of platform speakers, which, how- 
ever, I find on stepping from the train, is 
no “welcome home” for me at all, but 
merely an ordinary daily episode in the 
gang war and the political campaign of 
my home city. The campaign is drawing 
toa close. By the time this is read it will 
be known whether my hopeful assurance 
to puzzled Canadians that there would be 
registered at this primary a determined 
purpose on the part of our Illinois and 
Chicago citizenship to wrest control of 
state and city from the forces of shame- 
less graft and disorder was well founded 
or otherwise. I found myself continually 
on the defensive when it came to discuss- 
ing our American standards of law and 
order with my Canadian friends. They, of 
course, have exaggerated pictures of the 
dangers which Chicagoans confront when 
they step out of doors, but making all 
allowances, it is inconceivable that condi- 
tions such as obtain in many American 
cities could develop against the deeply 
grained social habits of our cousins across 
the border. 


Back to 
Chicago! 


. = 2 
Sunday Makes Profound 
Impression 

I think that of all the things I saw in 
Canada, nothing impressed me so much 
as Sunday. They have a real Sunday in 
Canada. Accustomed as I have long been 
to our pagan first day of the week in the 
United States, I had almost forgotten 
that it was possible for an entire national 
community to lay aside most of its work 
and all of its commercialized pleasure and 
devote itself to the pursuits of religion 
and the quiet enjoyment of recreation and 
pleasure under forms of voluntary self-ex- 
pression. I called attention in a previous 
letter to the fact that no Sunday papers 
are published in Canada—even in the larg- 
est cities like Montreal and Toronto. The 
effect of the institutionalized Sunday is 
naturally to create a disposition to attend 
worship. The distractions of the day are 
reduced to a minimum. There is, of course, 
no compulsion or external constraint 
about church attendance, but people’s 
thoughts and their steps turn more easily 
toward the church than in our American 
society. I am impressed, too, with the 
mood in which they come. The thing 
is not so casual as with us. There is 
deliberation and earnestness. When you 
face a Canadian congregation you feel 


that they are already in the spirit of 
worship. I always suspect, as I look into 
the faces of an American congregation, 
that most of the worshipers had but a 
few moments previously reluctantly 
dropped the Sunday paper and “beat it” 
as fast as they could to the church. And 
I often wonder what images of cartoon, 
or murder tale, or stock market opera 
tions, or scandal, or politics, are flitting 
in and out of their minds while th 
endeavor to concentrate on the worshi 
of God. This is not to say that Canadian 
are naturally more religious than Ameri 
cans, but it is to say that they give them- 
selves a better opportunity to get 
good out of their religion—and to put 
their best into it. When the worship be- 
gins it “goes” with zest. The people's 
thoughts are on tip-toe. Especially do they 
sing! It is worth going to Canada just to 
hear their congregational singing. I do 
not hear anything like it anywhere in 
America. Canadians sing noble hymns. 
Even the Methodist church there resisted 
the modern influences which have de 
graded the hymnody of nearly all our 
American denominations. Canadian con- 
gregations know their hymns. They sing 
from a wide repertoire, and they sing with 
ardor. They are not better singers than. 
we are, they are no more lyrical or poetic 
in their temperament. The difference is 
that they know their hymns. Their minds 
are more at home in the lore of religion— 
the scriptures, the hymn book and the 
creeds—than are our minds. This makes 
them at once more critical and more in- 
spiring in their reaction to the preacher. 
i 
Can America’s Sunday 
Be Brought Back? 

But I was writing about Sunday. In 
my judgment, if there is any single factor 
which accounts for the unfavorable dit 
parity between Canadians and Americans 
in the art and practice of worship, it is 
the breakdown of the sabbath in America. 


I have come home determined to study#} 


the question of recovering for American 
life this breathing space for the spirit. I 


have lost whatever dogmatism I ever hadi 
on the matter, and I have certainly been® 


shaken free of that complacent accept 
ance of our pagan Sunday which charac 
terizes the minds of most of us. I am 
in a thoroughly teachable frame of mind. 
I have always been skeptical of the em 
phasis of our Lord’s Day alliance. I am 
yet. It is by no means clear that the a> 
proach to the problem should be im ft 
ligious terms. In Canada it is not %, 
even though their organization is 

the Lord’s Day alliance also. But 1 u® 


derstand that they center their policy™ 


upon the principle of a non-comm 

Sunday. Under this principle the pw 

cation of newspapers and the operatio® 
(Continued on next page) 
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forces for the maintenance and de- 
velopment of Lombard college and Ryder 
divinity school was held in Chicago March 
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27. The offer of the American Unitarian 
association to provide a fund of a quarter 
of a million dollars, making an added in- 
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ns should (Continued from preceding page) 


of amusements, whether theatrical or ath- 
da ktic, for pay are banned. Yow do not 

have to go to church, you can play ball 
or go automobiling or any other thing that 
your tastes prompt. But these diver- 
gons may not be organized upon a money- 
making basis. Thus the more hectic pleas- 
ges are removed from the scene, and 
people are thrown upon their own devices, 
all of which is indescribably good for 
them, bringing as it does rest, creativity 
and a chance for intelligent worship. I 
wish we could recover our lost American 
sabbath, but I do not like to see the ques- 
tion raised as though it were merely a 
fligious problem. It is a cultural prob- 
lem, a human welfare problem, and if it 
could be pressed in terms of basic human 
welfare I cannot help believing that many 
who have no interest in the religious uses 
orship be- af a recognized sabbath day would join 
» people's with religious People in erecting again 
ly do they such an institution in our social order. 


da just to tame be 

ig. I dog Canada’s Experiment With 

‘where in The Liquor Traffic 

e hymns Canadian church folk are watching their 
e resisted @aation’s liquor experiment with great in- 
have de-@lterest. The government now is in control 
y all our of the dispensing of liquor. You go to the 
dian con-Me0vernment store and buy on a permit. 
They sing Your purchases are recorded on your per- 
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mit. If your purchases mount up to an 
apparently unreasonable quantity, an in- 
vestigator may be put on your trail to see 
whether you are using the liquor legiti- 
mately. If you are found to be boot- 
legging it, you are fined and you lose your 
permit. The provincial governments are 
showing a large profit on the business. 
This is used for public improvements like 
road building or for the reduction of taxes. 
In the large centers there is enormous 
graft, government control of liquor lead- 
ing, I was told, to liquor control of gov- 
ernment. An enormous rum running busi- 
ness is carried on with the United States 
all along the border of eastern Canada, 
from Windsor to Quebec. This is done 
without compunction for the violation of 
the law of a neighbor nation because it is 
strictly within Canadian law. The better 
citizens of Cdnada deplore such defiance 
of American laws, but are helpless. As to 
the social effects of the new liquor regime, 
the general opinion among my inform- 
ants seemed to be that the disrepute into 
which drinking had fallen under the old- 
time saloon was rapidly disappearing. 
Drinking is becoming respectable, since 
liquor is brought into the homes, and a 
new generation of youth is growing up 
quite lacking in that sense of recoil from 
and hatred of strong drink. The saloon, 
in the old sense, I was told, shows no 
signs of coming back. 
Cartes CLayTon Morrison. 


come of fifteen thousand dollars a year 
immediately available and ensuring the 
restoration of its Class A rating tempor- 
arily lost because of insufficient endow- 
ment, was accepted by a unanimous vote. 
A rapid development of the Galesburg 
college is expected under Dr. Reese’s 
leadership. 


Dr. Fosdick’s Church Gives Half 
Of Budget for Benevolences 

Park Avenue Baptist church, New York, 
of which Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is 
minister, announces that its budget for 
this year will be $200,000. Of this amount 
$100,000 will go for benevolences. The 
membership of the church is 804, of which 
525 are contributors. In addition there 
are 107 regular contributors among at- 
tendants of the church who are not mem- 
bers. 


Dean Sperry Lectures at 
Auburn Theological 

Dean Willard L. Sperry of Harvard 
theological school delivered the annual 
Russell lectures at Auburn theological 
seminary, New York, on the general sub- 
ject of religion and history, April 9 to 12. 


Will China Reject Christianity? 
It Depends, Says Dr. Lew 

In the current issue of the Forum, Dr. 
Timothy T. Lew writes on Christianity’s 
prospects in China, “Will China reject 
Christianity?” he asks, and then answers: 
“That depends. If it is no more than a 
religion which obscurantists, narrow- 
minded and superstitious, and crass liter- 
alists claim it to be—incapable of meet- 
ing the challenges of science in the mod- 
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ern age in which China has to live and 
even to be the persecutors of science—it 
will have no use for it and must sooner or 
later reject it. If it is no more than a re- 
ligion of selfish individualists, unrelated to 
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national salvation and social transforma. 
tion, useless to a people which is strug. 
gling to attain a nationhood, having go 
definite contribution to make in their na. 
tional struggles and incapable of meeting 


British Table Talk 


London, March 27. 
¢¢LJOW ON EARTH do the people 
live?” This is the question which is 
being put today by those who study the 
mining areas. The answer, as Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonald pointed out, is plain and 
tragic. They are living 
The Sad Lot of on their savings. In 
The Miners south Wales, where 
many of the miners 
owned their houses, they have had to sell 
or mortgage them. Everybody is in debt. 
In two districts only one of the pits 
remained fully equipped. These and many 
other dark facts have been reported, and 
it ought to be added that in those same 
districts which have suffered so heavily 
“the people have remained sober and law- 
abiding.” The miners in other fields have 
a happier lot; but it is clear that there 
are more workers in this industry than 
it can support, and they are not properly 
distributed, nor is there the mobility that 
is needed. Certain attempts have been 
made to transfer workers from one field 
to another and to encourage emigration 
or the learning of other trades, but noth- 
ing at all adequate has yet been done. It 
should be added that in the debate that 
took place last night there was serious- 
ness and compassion shown on all hands. 
No one today with any heart will taunt 
the miners with the strike of 1926. If 
blame is to be shared for that tragedy 
there are many who would give the 
larger share to the mine-owners. Private 
benevolence may do something; but it is 
past the time when that by itself can 
cure the ills of south Wales and other 
mining districts. It is the business of 
the nation, acting through parliament, to 
deal boldly with the workers in an in- 
dustry upon which our life depends. The 
cost of a cruiser would go a long way 
to meet the necessary expense. 
> > > 
The Prayer 
Book 
There is little to report since I last 
wrote. The Times publishes many letters 
from bishops and other leading church- 
men defining their positions. The editor 
of the Church Times writes of an Anglo- 
-catholic revolt of which, as I said last 
week, the action of Dr. Frere was the 
signal. Of the 1,300 catholic clergy who 
promised to obey the measure, as it was 
first presented, he does not suppose that 
ten per cent would accept it now. It is 
apparently the attitude of the bishops 
towards non-fasting communion that has 
alienated finally many of the Anglo- 
catholics. The council of the Congrega- 
tional union has passed a _ resolution 
against the prayer book measure. There 
is a hardening of free church opinion 
against it. The bishop of Manchester, 
Dr. Temple, in his masterly essays on 
“Christianity and the State” declares that 
the proper course for Parliament “to pur- 
sue if it disapproves the prayer book 
measure is not to reject the measure, but 


to pass the measure and then disestablish 
the church.” 
* * * 

The Bishop of Upsala on 
Secular Education 

“The number of subjects taught in 
schools increases. Modern society re- 
quires more and more years for educa- 
tion. What shall the children learn? To 
read and write, history, geography, the 
circulation of blood in beasts and men, 
plants, China’s rivers and the mountains 
of South America, kings and presidents, 
inventors and artists, poets and surgeons, 
silurian  sstratifications, parallel trans 
versals. Without knowing that and much 
more, nobody can become president or 
policeman, farmer or general. But in most 
of the big countries and also in some 
smaller ones there is in the twentieth cen- 
tury of Christian civilization no necessity 
for a member of government, a professor 
or judge, a surgeon or postmaster to have 
ever had a Bible in his hand. Yes, he 
need not know anything about Elijah, 
Jeremiah, Jesus and St. Paul, St. Aw 
gustine and Martin Luther, Calvin and 
Pascal (except in physics), John Bunyan, 
John Wesley and John Keble, and others, 
who have influenced spiritual life and 
history more deeply than any other men. 
The contradiction is grotesque enough 
from the point of view of elementary 
education. Do you call that state of things 
civilized? Man is very odd, when he is 
ruled by prejudices. In earlier centuries 
they spoke in physics about the horror 
vacui. Do you know what it is that will 
inevitably come and fill the place in chil- 
dren’s minds left empty by the lack of 
religious instruction? The answer is, 
superstition.” This striking passage 18 
taken from the Review of the Churches. 
It is part of a sermon Dr. Séderblom 
preached last year at Winchester. He 
spoke to me about it before he preached, 
and wondered if he would get into hot 
water for his boldness. I told him that 
an increasing number of us were with him 
in his attack upon secular education. 

* . * 

M. Paul Sabatier 
Dies 

The death of M. Paul Sabatier, the at 
thor of a famous life of St. Francis, carries 
my mind back to a day in Canterbury four 
years ago. They were celebrating in many 
happy ways the coming of the first Fran- 
ciscans to our shores, and the French 


scholar lectured in the nave of the cathe-# 


dral upon St. Francis and his merry me 
I remember seeing him in the even 
service, seated in the choir, and entering) 
into the thanksgiving with which # 
lovely day ended. But he had many 08 
links with our country, where Francise 
scholars, though they often differed from 
him, held him in great reverence. He & 
the look of one who had sojourned 
long with St. Francis that he had lez 


something of his tranquilities and serenity, 


(Continued on next page) 
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nsforma- the challenge of international issues which 
18 strug- § sake nationalism sane and helpful to hu- 

aviNg 008 manity, then the nationalized youth of 

their ta § China will have no use for it and will re- 
meeting § ject it without question.” 


Boston Churches Soon to Begin 
Outdoor Preaching Services 

The greater Boston federation of 
sestablish@ churches is soon to begin its outdoor pro- 
gam of preaching services on Boston 
common twice each week. These services 
are chiefly a series of sermons, preceded 
and interspersed with music. Three min- 
aught inf jsters will preach on Sunday afternoons on 
ciety re-— Charles street mall, and four on Tuesday 
wr educa-B evenings on Tremont street mall. At 
arn? Toll these evening meetings the federation will 
iphy, the make use of “The Little Church on 
ind men,§ Wheels” of which Rev. W. H. Morgan is 
nountains§ in charge. 


aoa Million and Half for 
1 tenn Sanatorium 
nd mad A campaign for a fund of $1,500,000 is 
being promoted by the Southwestern 
Presbyterian sanatorium at Albuquerque, 
¥. M. This institution, ministering to 
persons afflicted with tuberculosis, is now 
ander the direction of Dr. Hugh A. 
professor Cooper, for 24 years pastor of First 
r to have § church, Albuquerque, and presiderit of the 
Yes, he board of directors. Residents in the san- 
it Elijah, atorium come from all parts of the coun- 


St. Au-§ Y- 


New Jersey Layman Likes “Shoddy” 
One Hundred Dollars Worth 

One of the Christian Advocates reports 
that a certain Newark conference pastor 
liked Dan Brummitt’s new novel, “Shod- 
dy”»so well that he induced one of his 
laymen to read it; and he in turn was so 
welf pleased with it that he handed his 
pastor a check for $100, requesting that 
he use the money in purchasing copies of 
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BRITISH TABLE TALK 
(Continued from preceding page) 


We have come to value European prot- 
tants more than ever we did; there is a 
of honor for such men as Sabatier, 
fred Monod, Nathan Sédderblom and 
Albert Schweitzer. They have much to 
eached, give us. 


him that and So Forth 
| Happy is the preacher who has such a 
Wise taker of notes as H. F. K. was for 
Dr. Jowett. He has published “Thoughts 
fom Dr. Jowett’s Sermons,” a valuable 
book. Here is one, quoted in Public 
Opinion: “Matthew v. 15, ‘No man lighteth 
acandle and putteth it under a bushel.’ 
: not? Because he would be a fool. 
would extinguish the candle, and yet we 
° Freack constantly doing it in the realm of re- 
- gion. Such ‘bushels’ are exclusiveness, 
anal ividualism, secrecy, denominationalism. 
ony SS mpril 29, 1906.)” ... There are, it is said, 
companies registered to exploit grey- 
nd racing. The danger is that the 
te-tracks may become “gigantic open-air 
fsinos.” That is why Mr. Buchan has 
uced a bill to give the option to 
whether or not they will have such 
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What's Wrong 
With Religion? 


We don’t claim any originality in asking that question. 
Everyone is asking it, and almost every minister is seeking an 
answer. 


Month after month, PLAIN TALK has published articles 
by ministers, and articles on religion. 





In October, it was ‘‘Why Not a Catholic President ?’’ 
by Rev. Lynn Harold Hough. 


In November, ‘‘The Atheist Nobody Knows,”’ by Rev. 
John Walter Houck. 

In December, ‘‘The Bible in Its Place,”’ by the late Reo. 
George W. McDaniel. 

In January, ‘‘Are Women Better Than Men?”’ by Reo. 
E. B. Bourland. 

In February, ‘‘Ignorance is Power—The Klan,”’ by 
Henry M. Edmonds. 

In March, ‘‘Why Ministers Change Their Jobs,’’ by 
Reo. Orvis F. Jordan. 


In April, ‘‘Religion Rings the Cash Register,’’ by Rev. 
C. E. Wagner. 


In the May issue, now on sale, appears: 


“Prohibition versus The Church’’ 


by Rev. Frederick J. Melville, in which the question is asked: 
Is Prohibition hurting the Church? Dr. Melville says it is. 


In this May issue also appear: “Why Are We in Nica- 
ragua?”’ by Senator Wheeler; ““The Rule of Women,” by Count 
Keyserling; ‘““Government Control of Liquor in Canada,” by 
Stephen Leacock; “Fighting the Catholics’ by Virginius 
Dabney; “‘Mussolini’s Success Rules” by Hiram Motherwell. 


PLAIN TALK 
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the book to be presented to young minis- 
ters of the conference. 


Dr. Hugh Walker Endorsed 
For Presbyterian Moderator 

The presbytery of San Francisco, at its 
meeting in San Francisco, March 13, en- 
dorsed the action of Los Angeles presby- 
tery in suggesting the name of Rev. Hugh 
K. Walker, of Los Angeles, as moderator 
of the next general assembly. 


Bishop Henson Against Holy 
Orders for Women 

The Christian World, London, reports 
that “Bishop Hensley Henson has taken a 
further step into the good graces of his 
new Anglo-Catholic friends. Speaking at 
the Durham diocesan conference, he de- 
clared emphatically against the admission 
of women to holy orders, basing his ob- 
jection on the good Catholic argument 
that ‘the Church of England could hardly 
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be justified in taking on its own authority 
a decision which would involve a de- 
parture from the institution of Christ, 
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from the practice of the Apostles, ang 
from the tradition of the universaj 
church.’” Women will probably be legs 


Special Correspondence from New England 


Boston, April 1. 

HE FEDERATION of Churches of 
Portland and South Portland, Me., 
celebrated its twenty-first birthday on 
March 29. Three hundred guests at sup- 
per in the new Emmanuel Baptist church 
shared the birthday cake 

A City Council and drank the health of 
Comes of Age their federation—in pure 
water. “Reminiscences,” 

by one of the organizers, E. T. Garland 
of the Maine Bible society, recalled that, 
at the time of its organization, so sharp 
a controversy had broken up the union 
ministers’ meeting that it had ceased to 
convene. An evangelistic campaign under 
Gipsy Smith made possible not only a 
recovery but an advance in unity. Rev. 
Raymond Calkins, now in Cambridge, 
Mass., personally interviewed every pas- 
tor in behalf of the new federation, and 
became its first president. It was wisely 
recognized that salaried service was 
needed, and a consecrated school-teacher, 
Miss Harriet J. Stevenson, was secured. 
In her worthy successors, Mrs. Rachel 
M. Stoneham and Mrs. Louis M. Files, 
Portland, has continued a demonstration, 
for two decades, of the efficiency of 
women as federation secretaries, which 
gives it a unique place in the history of 
the movement. Starting its work with 
action to protect public morals and with 
imitation of the Providence plan of co- 
operative parishes to know and reach the 
entire population, the Portland federation 
has kept pace with the times. The an- 
nual reports of the past year included 
that of a successful radio committee. The 
hospital chaplain, Rev. Harold G. Booth, 
told how a chronic patient had introduced 
him to a new comer by saying: “This is 
our joy-bringer!” But also, of the re- 
buke which another sufferer gave, when 
he quoted the familiar lines about the 
“man who can smile when things go dead 
wrong” ;—“But, you know, things never 
go that way!” Such service, one after- 
noon a week for 52 weeks in the year, 
was fitly recognized by a vote which in- 
cluded thanks to Mr. Booth’s church for 
permitting him to render it. On Jan. 24, 
1927, the exact anniversary of the organ- 
ization of the federation in 1907, a wom- 
an’s department came into being. This 
is one of 14 “Federations of Women’s 
Church Societies” in New England—a 
type of organization of which other sec- 
tions know little. The council, through 
which they seek mutual stimulus, will 
meet in Boston on April 13. The Portland 
“F. W. C. S.” unites the women of 25 
churches in ten denominations, not only in 
study of missions and social effort, but 
in doing chaplain work in a hospital for 
women, their ministry there receiving 
warm praise. Despite protests from re- 
actionary and naval elements in the com- 
munity, the federation successfully car- 
ried through lectures the past year by 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead and Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, the latter clearing $1,200, en- 
abling the treasurer to report a balance of 
$1,600. The creation of a department of 


religious education which will absorb the 
city Sunday school association is the new 
project for 1928. Such a record ought 
to inspire many of our smaller cities to 
“go and do likewise.” 

. * * 
The Growing Revolt Against 
The “Blue Menace” 

The protest within the D. A. R. against 
the apparent effort of the leaders of that 
order to commit it to a big navy and co- 
operation with professional black-listers— 
to which allusion was made in our last 
letter and a subsequent editorial—grows 
in vigor and volume. Mrs. Charles §. 
Macfarland of New York has printed her 
correspondence with the president-general, 
Mrs. Helen Tufts Bailie of Cambridge 
has indefatigably unearthed the ramifica- 
tions of this espionage and published a 
larger pamphlet. At the Massachusetts 
state D. A. R., the wife of Bishop Wil- 
liam F. Anderson of the Methodist 
church, as a question of personal privi- 
lege as a member, protested the placing 
of her husband’s name on the list of 
“doubtful speakers” with the reason that 
he is a “pacifist.” The state regent ruled 
that the protest “requires no action here 
and will be referred.” Resolutions of 
protest at the continental congress in 
Washington this month may similarly 
be suppressed; but coming from such 
sources and with such a show of justice 
they are making an impression upon the 
public. The Springfield Republican in 
March, following the New York World 
in February, devoted a series of articles 
to what Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy of the 
Unitarian church, Milton, aptly termed 
“The Blue Menace.” An address on the 
subject before the Boston Congregational 
ministers on March 12 had state-wide 
publicity and called forth vigorous dis- 
cussion. The state regent of the D. A. R. 
now denies knowledge of such lists. Sec- 
retary Hunter, of the Industrial Defense 
association, which specializes in such lists 
and warnings, denounces the author of 
that address as a most dangerous maf, 
stirring up dissension among three mil- 
lion people. This reminds one of King 
Ahab’s greeting Elijah as “he that trou 
bleth Israel.” The questions at issue seem 
to be these: Are blacklisting and imsit- 
uation legitimate and effective methods of 
preventing frank discussion of industrial 
and international reconstruction? Are 
those who advocate such reconstruction 
tools or dupes of Russian communism? 
Is the United States, with its history and 
decentralized federal government, in such 
danger from a “red” revolution as t 
justify semi-official censorship? Is that 
suppression of free speech consistent with 
American traditions and principles? Time 
will answer. 

“aa a 


Have the “Wets” Met Their 
Waterloo in Massachusetts? 

Our last letter referred to the passage 
in the lower branch of the Massachusetts 
legislature of a padlock law. It quickly 

(Continued on next page) 
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ed by that argument than by Bishop 

m’s further remark that he saw “no 
eason in the present situation, and none 
jn the spiritual achievements of individual 
women, past or present, which could jus- 
tly so great a breach with the traditions 
of Christendom. 


Rosenwald Gives Five 
Million for Colonization 
Julius Rosenwald, Chicago philanthro- 
pist, has contributed five million dollars 
toward a fund for the promotion of Jew- 
ish colonization in Russia. 


Catholic Women Defeat 
Birth Control Law 

The Catholic Citizen reports that the 
Olsen bill, legalizing birth-control in the 
state of New York, met its death in the 
codes committee of the state assembly. 
Charles J. Tobin, secretary and legislative 


—_——- 


NEW ENGLAND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 


(Continued from preceding page) 














passed the senate by a vote of 26 to 11. 
Another “dry” victory soon followed. 
For years, a bill to submit the question 
of a modification or repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment has been introduced. 
Vetoed by Governor Cox, and two years 
later defeated in the legislature, it was 
this year introduced by initiative petition 
in a more plausible form, calling, in ac- 
cordance with our “Public Opinion Act,” 
for a popular vote on the requesting of 
senators and representatives to vote for 
an amendment repealing the eighteenth. 
It is the agreement of the temperance 
forces throughout the country that they 
shall not allow their resources to be 
wasted in fighting non-binding referenda. 
Did the situation in Massachusetts con- 
itute an exception? There was sharp 
ference of opinion. Some strong pro- 
bitionists felt that here was a chance to 
tute the claims of the wets, by securing 
a popular majority on the straight issue 
of repeal. Others pointed out that noth- 
img would be decided, and that it would 
wiser to concentrate on election of 
dry” congressmen. There was danger of 
division in face of the enemy. The Mas- 
Sachusetts federation of churches would 
have been unable to back a fight on such 
ateferendum, because its strength lies in 
fever acting unless it can voice practical 
Manimity. But the friends of the “I. & 
R.” objected as strongly as the anti-saloon 
kague to such a use of the new provision 
@ our constitution. The legislature asked 
supreme court whether the question 
tubmitted was a law in the sense required 
by the constitution. In a sweeping decision, 
the court has replied that it is not. The 
that a federal amendment belongs 
congress and to the legislatures of the 
Mates and not to the people, seems to 
&clude any submission of repeal to pop- 
thr vote. This will form a precedent for 
Other state courts. For this reason, or 
because of the evident strength of prohi- 
om sentiment, the lower house, by a 
‘ ive vote, rejected the new bill to sub- 
Mit the question. If the “wets” cannot 
Micceed in a state whose population is 
WWo-thirds of foreign parentage and four- 
urban, what hope have they of re- 
Yersing the vote of 48 states? 
Epwarp TAL~MApcE Root. 
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counsel of the state council of Catholic 
churches, appeared for the archdiocese of 
New York in its fight against the pro- 
posal. Opponents of the proposed birth- 
control measure, protestant as well as 
Catholic, are reported to have been re- 
lentless in their fight to prevent its enact- 
ment into law, and none more so than the 
Catholic women. 


Princeton U. to Have Dean 
Of Religious Work 

Rev. Robert R. Wicks, of Second Con- 
gregational church, Holyoke, Mass., has 
been invited to become dean of religious 
work in Princeton university, a position 
to be created at the dedication of the new 
chapel on May 31. 


Dr. Richard Roberts to Preach 
In Birmingham, Eng. 

Dr. Richard Roberts, of Toronto, sails 
from New York this week for England. 
He is to exchange pulpits this summer 
with Rev. Leyton Richards, of Carrs 
Lane, Birmingham, and will begin his en- 
gagement there May 6. He will preach 
the Colonial missionary sermon in London 
the following week. Dr. Roberts will also 
spend several weeks at Oxford, in study. 


Church Touring Guild Offers 
$500 for Prize Essay 

The Church Touring guild, 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York, offers a prize of $500 
for the best essay on the topic, “Travel as 
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a Means of Promoting International 
Good-Will.” The contest is open to all. 
The only stipulation is that essays should 
be in by June 1, 1928, should be typewrit- 
ten, and should not exceed 2,500 words. 
Three judges will be chosen from among 
the leading experts on international peace. 


Federation of Men’s Classes 
To Meet at Newark 

The annual convention of the national 
federation of men’s Bible classes will be 
held at Newark, N. J., April 28-29. The 
federation publishes an official estimate 
that of the potentially protestant popula- 
tion of nearly 80 million in the United 
States, more than 50 million are not con- 
nected in membership with any church, 
and that of those not so connected nearly 
15 million are men. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Dedicates New Y Building 

From March 22 to 30, a series of inter- 
esting events marked the dedication of the 
new Y building of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which is to be used as a home 
for all “united church work on the 
campus.” Two years ago an appeal was 
made to students and friends for funds to 
pay for the site, erect, furnish and equip 
this new building and provide for part of 
the current expenses of the association. 
A sum adequate for these needs was sub- 
scribed by approximately 5,000 students 
and faculty, who pledged $75,000 for the 
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Te most significant present day church 
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book. Much more than a handbook (but 
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community churches and the community 
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the present and future spiritual welfare of 
his community will do well to read—and 
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auditorium—Memorial hall; and over 
4,000 alumni and friends in the churches 
of Philadelphia and vicinity, who pledged 
$635,000. Never has an appeal to students 


April 19, 1998 


met such widespread response, and the 
campaign in 1926 was one of the greatest 
cooperative efforts in the history of Phil. 
adelphia churches. Rev. Ray F. Jenney is 


Special Correspondence from Virginia 


Richmond, April 5. 
ANEW plan for humanizing divinity stu- 
ents was adopted by the Union theological 
seminary (Southern Presbyterian) when 
it invited the Richmond Kiwanis club to 
hold its Monday night supper meeting 
in that institution. 
Humanizing Divinity The seats were ar- 
Students ranged to alter- 
nate a Kiwanian 
and a student so as to make the mixture 
as thorough as possible. The usual Kiwanis 
good fellowship prevailed and an excellent 
program of addresses and vocal music had 
been arranged by Dr. Benjamin R. Lacy, 
president of the seminary. This seminary, 
having 135 students representing 53 col- 
leges and universities, with its sister in- 
stitution the Presbyterian training school 
for women workers where there are 149 
students, constitutes one of the most im- 
portant sources of supply for the Presby- 
terian church in the south. Nearly 300 
young men and women are being trained 
for Christian life work in these two in- 
stitutions. The training school has only 
been organized in the last few years, but 
its value is rapidly being recognized as it 
offers courses for parish secretaries, pas- 
tors’ assistants and community social work- 
ers. Twenty-three states are now repre- 
sented in its student body. A very cordial 
feeling exists between the Protestant Epis- 
copal theological seminary in Virginia, lo- 
cated at Alexandria, and the Union the- 
ological seminary of Richmond.- Last 
year, Dr. W. T. Thompson of the latter 
delivered a series of lectures at Alexandria, 
and eight of the students came down and 
spent a week in the Richmond institu- 
tion. This year, eight of the Presbyterian 
students will spend a week with their 
Episcopalian brethren “on the hill” near 
Alexandria. This kind of cordial contact 
among students augurs well for the future 
of Christian unity. 
o * . 
Unitarian Pastor 
Lectures 
Dr. Frank Pratt, the able and popular 
pastor of the First Unitarian church of 
Richmond, delivered a series of addresses 
on the history and making of the Bible 
in a downtown theater during the winter, 
and later went on a lecture tour to cities 
in Kentucky and North Carolina. His pur- 
pose was not so much to advance Uni- 
tarianism as to create a more liberal atti- 
tude toward modern views. 
a * © 
Presbyterian Pastor 
Returns to Pulpit 
The congregation of Grace Covenant 
Presbyterian church is rejoicing over the 
return of their pastor, Dr. Charles L. 
King, in restored health, after a leave of 
absence of several months necessitated by 
a severe attack of pneumonia last fall. 
This large and influential congregation 
does a fine work in the efficiency of its 
organization and for community welfare. 
Dr. King’s clerical career is somewhat 





unique in that he went straight from the 
seminary to this church, first as assistant 
to Dr. Calvin Stewart, and upon the lat- 
ter’s retirement, became pastor of the 
church, ‘which now numbers 1,150 mem- 
bers and occupies a beautiful modern 
plant on Monument avenue. 
2 . o 

Religious Work in 
State Institutions 

A fine and useful piece of Christian co- 
operation is in operation here in Virginia 
functioning through “The Interdenomi- 
national Board for Religious and Educa- 
tional Work in State Institutions” which 
is composed of representatives from five 
leading protestant churches, Rev. R. L. 
Lumpkin, a Methodist, being the chair- 
man, and Rev. John A. Tate, a Disciple, 
treasurer. This board employs Rev. R. V. 
Lancaster, a Presbyterian, as its director. 
The latter’s position is that of chaplain of 
the penitentiary, and also director of re- 
ligious work in other state institutions, 
such as the four industrial schools, colony 
for feeble minded, and twenty-three con- 
vict road camps. The board has two other 
full-time religious workers on its staff, 
and Mr. Lancaster arouses the interest of 
local people in the road camps, getting 
them to furnish services for the convicts 
as they move from place to place. Seven 
protestant denominations make regular 
contributions to the funds of this board 
through their official bodies. This plan 
has all the advantages of providing for 
an official chaplain, but preserves that 
office from becoming a political appoint- 
ment with the subserviency to state offi- 
cials which is likely to follow such @ 
situation. Mr. Lancaster is deeply inter- 
ested in his work, has a kind heart, but a 
level head, and works in harmony with 
the officials of all the institutions. He has 
a brief personai interview with every man 
committed to the penitentiary, so that the 
newcomer knows that he has at least one 
friend in that institution. 

a” £8 

Trying to Start Another 
Fundamentalist Row 

A rather interesting ripple on the some- 
what troubled waters of Episcopalianism 
has occurred since the fundamentalist 
owner and editor of the Southern Church- 
man has been vigorously attacking the 
Protestant Episcopal theological seminary 
in Virginia for a lack of orthodoxy. 
institution, which is more than a hundred 
years old, has as its motto “Seek the 
truth, come whence it may, and cost what 
it will.” Its alumni are represented in 
the mission fields of the Protestant Epi 
copal church, and it has turned out num 
bers of bishops and rectors of the largest 
Episcopal churches throughout the north 
and south. For the past two decades of 
more it has accepted the theory of evo 
lution, and applied the results of moderm 
scholarship and research to the interpreta 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. It was, how 
(Continued on next page) 
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the general director of the Pennsylvania 
y. Among the speakers at the various 
dedication events were Dr. J. S. Ladd 
Thomas, president of the Philadelphia fed- 
gation of churches; Hon. George W. 
Pepper; Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, and Dr. 
Joseph M. Artman. 


Dr. Millikan Says Discoveries 
Have Not Aided Atheism 

Speaking at Syracuse university in 
March, Dr. Robert A. Millikan, famed 
scientist, admitted that this age is a peril- 
ous one, as are all periods of transition. 
Physics, he said, more than any other 
science, is largely responsible for the 
drastic changes from old beliefs, but he 
declared that modern discoveries have in 
no way aided the cause of atheism. He 
explained: “Physics has helped prove the 








VIRGINIA CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from preceding page) 


ever, an invitation to Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, president of the Union theological 
seminary of New York, to deliver a series 
of lectures that incurred the special wrath 
of the defender of the faith who now 
owns and edits the Southern Churchman. 
This gentleman, who is a layman himself, 
questions the soundness of the teaching 
of Dr. Coffin, and has been directing num- 
bers of editorials against the seminary on 
account of his being one of this year’s lec- 
turers. So far, the seminary has taken 
no notice of this attack, and it is not 
likely to do so, as its prestige is too well 
established to make it necessary for it to 
enter into a controversy, even with one 
of the four national weekly papers of its 
own denomination, which has heretofore 
been, a fast friend and advocate of its 





policies. 
* * * 
Virginia Legislature 
Bulogizes Lincoln 
The general assembly of the state of 
Virginia, which adjourned in March, ac- 
tomplished much new and constructive 
kegislation, and one of its acts contributes 
to the spiritual life of the nation. For the 
frst time in history it recognized the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, and ad- 
journed on that day. One of its oldest 
members pronounced a eulogy upon the 
martyred president, whose death was un- 
doubtedly a severe loss to the south. Per- 
haps such acts of magnanimity may some 
day lead to a recognition by northern 
legislatures of the memory of General R. 
E. Lee, the fearless Christian leader of 
the confederacy. 
. 


Richmond Baptists 
Build 


* 











The new plant of the First Baptist 
thurch of Richmond is rapidly moving to 
tompletion and when finished will be one 

the most complete and up-to-date 
foups of church buildings in the south, 
tosting about $500,000, with a seating ca- 
Pacity in the church of 1,500 and occupy- 
ing a whole square in the most fashion- 
able residential section of the city. Dr. 
les W. Daniel, who recently suc- 
tteded the late Rev. George W. McDaniel 
% pastor of this church, coming to it 
Atlanta, is giving great satisfaction 
ind is fast endearing himself to his people. 
7 R. Cary Monrtacue. 


THE 


unity of nature—which is God. Religion 
deals with two things—our conception of 
what is behind nature, and, our conception 
of the relation of our beliefs to God. As 
man grows in knowledge, his conception 
of God changes. Increased knowledge has 
taught men in the study of physics to walk 
humbly with God.” 


Dr. Rittenhouse Leaves Columbus, 
O., for New Coast Field 

The pastorate of Rev. Daniel F. Ritten- 
house at First Baptist church, Columbus, 
O., closed with two crowded services 
April 1. Since Dr. Rittenhouse has been 
broadcasting his sermons, he has made 
many radio friends and many of these 
came to Columbus to bid farewell to their 
pastor of the air at his closing services. 
His new field of work is at First Baptist 
church, Pasadena, Cal. 


Large Pledges Toward New Reformed 
Church in Huntingdon, Pa. 

The first pledges toward the new 
Gothic church of the Reformed congre- 
gation, Huntingdon, Pa., were taken on 
Palm Sunday. Pledges amounted to $117,- 
369; Mr. J. B. Kunz, superintendent of the 
church school, will pay for the erection 
of a three-story school of religion. Rev. 
Hobart D. McKeehan leads this church. 
Ralph Adams Cram is the architect for 
the new building. 


Ohio Disciples Have Candidates 
For Governor 

Among the prominent candidates for 
governor before the primaries this spring 
were Myers Y. Cooper, republican, and 
Martin L. Davey, democrat, both mem- 
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bers of the Disciples church. Mr. Cooper 
was nominated by his party for the gover- 
norship two years ago and made a strong 
run. He is president of the Ohio council 
of churches. 


Rockefeller, Jr., Makes Large 
Gift for “International House” 

It is reported that John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., has made a gift of $1,750,000 to the 
University of California at Berkeley 
wherewith to establish an international 
house similar to the one founded at Co- 
lumbia university. 


The Community Churchman 
Celebrates Birthday 

With the April issue, the Community 
Churchman enters its eighth year of serv- 
ice. This journal was founded by V. T. 
Wood and David R. Piper, two rural min- 
isters of Missouri, and for a time it was 
published from Excelsior Springs, in that 
state. It is now published at Park Ridge. 
Ill., and Rev. Orvis F. Jordan, of Park 
Ridge community church, is editor. More 
than 75 per cent of the circulation of the 
paper is among laymen. It goes to all 
states of the union except four, having 
increased its circulation during the past 
year more than 25 per cent. 


Christian Herald Census Shows 
Churches Gain Last Year 

According to the annual church census 
of 1927, taken by the Christian Herald, 
there was a larger increase in the number 
of communicants during that year than in 
1926; the 1926 increase was 490,000, the 
1927 gain 573,723. The Roman Catholic 
group shows the largest single gain for 











William Adams Brown presents a “practicable faith 


for men and women” in a new book— 


Beliefs That Matter [2 


Dr. William Adams Brown, of Union theological seminary, finds, in many 
quarters, evidences of a reviving som in questions of belief—belief 


which makes a difference for life. 





between the covers of this new volume, which, the author holds, is nei 

a history of belief nor an apology for believing. It is “a statement as plain 
as I can make it of what one modern Christian believes may be a prac- 
ticable faith for the men and women of today.” 


The book undertakes a large task, to present almost the whole scheme of 
things in the world of belief, within one book. Here are chapters on God, 
Jesus, Man, Science, the Church, the Sacraments, the Bible, Immortality, 
Self and the New Psychology, etc., etc. That Dr. Brown has made this 
attempt is a significant fact, as it reflects his conviction that what is needed 
now is a united view of all life, all the world, which will make it possible 
for one to hold his faith in a new and constantly enlarging world. 


A single thought runs through the entire book—that of Creative Experi” 
ence; or in other words “the new life which God, the Creative —, is 
bringing to birth in men and women today.” 
been “to translate belief into life.” 
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FOR SERMON MAKERS 


Preaching Values in the New 
Testament 
By Hatrorp E. Luccockx 
More real aid in this book than in dozens 
of ordinary sermon volumes. ($2) 
The Sermon on the Mount 
By Georrrey W. Strarrorp 
Places the great Sermon in relation to the 
conditions of today. ($1.75) 
The Parables of Jesus 
By Geonce A. Butrrick 


(Successor to He Sloane Coffin at Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian church, New 
York.) ($2.50) 


The Wonders of the Kingdom 
By G. H. Ssarro 


The best recent book on the miracles. ($1) 


Story of the Hymns and Tunes 
By Brown AnD BuTTrERWORTH 
Helpful in the preparation of Hymna 
Sermons ($2.25) 


Vital Messages in Modern Books 
By Warp Aparr 


If i preach Book Sermons, this volume 
will suggest. ($1) 


Nature Sermons 
By Cuar.es E. Jerrenson 
Always in season—and helpful. ($1.50) 


The Child in the Midst 
By J. C. Breaxey ($1.50) 


The Child in the Temple 
By M. G. Gosse.in«k ($1.50) 


The Children’s Kingdom 
Dickert ($1.50) 
All good volumes of children's sermons. 


Minor Characters in New 
Testament 
By A. T. Roperrtson ($1.75) 


Sermons on Biblical Characters 
By C. G. Cuapre.t ($1.50) 


Sermons on New Testament 
Characters 
By C. G. Cuappety ($1.60) 


Real aids toward sermons on Bible biog- 
raphies. 


The Tragedy of Saul 
By Jonn A. Hutton 


8u itive for a character-sermon on King 
Saul . ($1.50) 


The Art of Addressing Children 
By H. Jerrs ($1) 


Putting the Church on a Full 
me sis 


By A. W. Beaven ($2) 


Putting It Across 
By W. H. Leaca ($1.25) 


That God’s House May Be Filled 


By W. L. Srincer ($1) 
Three practical books of methods. 


100 Three-Minute Sermons 
By Joun R. Gunn ($1.35) 


The Sufficiency of Jesus 
By J. A. Ricnarps 


The best book of “sermons for special 
days” available. ($2) 


A Book of Modern Prayers 
ComprLep py Samuget McComas 


Pr of al insight by 60 
an (1.0) , = 
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the year — 183,889—but the Methodist 
group is not far behind with a total gain 
of 150,910 for its 16 bodies. The 20 or- 
ganizations which make up the Lutheran 
group rank next with a gain of 67,879, 
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while the 14 Baptist bodies show an ag- 
gregate gain of 41,712. The two gr 

showing decreases are: Presbyterians, 9 
bodies, decrease 13,580; Friends, 4 bodies, 
decrease 1,847. Here are the larger indj. 


Special Correspondence from Chicago 


Chicago, March 9. 
ASTER, the ancient Norse divinity of 
spring, has been soundly converted to 
Christianity. Easter is probably the oc- 
casion of even greater churchly celebra- 
tions than Christmas. The dim hopes and 
faint intimations of immortality 
in pagan faiths which centered 
about the reappearance of life in 
spring after the reign of death through the 
long, dark winter have ripened into the 
glad confidence which centers about the 
resurrection story. In spite of most un- 
favorable and disappointing weather, Chi- 
cago’s two thousand churches drew rec- 
ord-breaking congregations. The Catholic 
churches, following their usual custom, 
held masses every hour from five to eleven 
a.m., and many protestant churches found 
it necessary to repeat the morning services 
once or twice in order to accommodate 
worshipers, while others held overflow 
meetings in adjoining chapels. One is 
impressed with the increasing tendency in 
protestantism to celebrate the festivals 
of the Christian year. I seem to notice a 
shift in emphasis, however, from that with 
which I was familiar as a boy. One does 
not hear so much preaching about the 
necessity of the resurrection of Christ as 
a demonstration of his divine power, but 
one does hear a great deal more about 
that practical implication to which the 
apostle directs attention: “If ye then be 
risen with Christ seek those things which 
are above!” The lenten season has been 
made a time for special efforts to win men 
and women to the Christian life and to 
church membership in near’y a!l Chicago 
churches, as is becoming ‘ke custom 
throughout the country. Large numbers 
of new members were received as a result 
at the Easter services. The Chicago 
church federation, which so effectively 
fosters this cooperative effort, will no 
doubt soon be able to report the approxi- 
mate number so received. One thing 
seems quite certain, namely, that many 
more people enter the membership of the 
churches as a result of the direct personal 
invitation methods now in common use 
than could possibly be won by old-time 
revivalistic campaigns; and moreover, they 
are more readily and completely integrated 
into the life and activity of the churches 
than those who come as a result of high 
pressure methods. 
“a 

Dr. Cadman Addresses 
Our Ministers 

The speaker at the monthly union min- 
isters’ meeting, Tuesday, March 7, was 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the 
federal council of churches. His address 
on “The Present Outlook for the Chris- 
tian Religion” was an earnest and power- 
ful plea for unity with liberty, unity in 
variety, in the Christian church. He had 
nothing but praise for the effort to find 
unity by way of cooperative consideration 
of faith and order, but his own hope lay 
in the method of cooperative work in com- 


Easter 


mon tasks—the method of the federal 
council and the Stockholm conference 
Here, he believes, the outlook is very 
bright. Dr. Cadman was in the city 
largely in the interest of the movement to 
strengthen the western office of the federal 
council in Chicago, and addressed a 
luncheon in the grand ball room of the 
LaSalle hotel in support of this project. 
Dr. Cadman’s reputation drew great audi- 
ences. Every seat on the main floor of 


Chicago Temple was occupied at the min- Hj 


isters’ meeting in the morning and over 
200 were present at the luncheon. And 


the speaker fully lived up to his reputa- 
tion as an eloquent and 
* * 


effective orator. 
. 


New Church 
Buildings 

A good deal of church building is under 
way or soon will be begun. 
odist has decided to go ahead with its 
project to erect a $2,500,000 apartment- 


community-church skyscraper at the cor- 


ner of Oak and Rush streets. The Wil 
mette Methodist church has 
booklet picturing its proposed cathedral- 
like Gothic structure. The Arlington 
Heights Methodist church recently dedi- 
cated its new $80,000 edifice. The Rogers 
Park Congregational church dedicated its 
rebuilt and remodeled $500,000 church on 
Sunday, April 1. On the preceding Sun- 
day, the second Sunday on which the con- 
gregation had worshiped in the new edi- 
fice, the pastor, Rev. William W. Patton, 
was unfortunately overcome by a heavy 
cold, which led to my being called upon 
to conduct the service for him. Thus I 
was provided an opportunity to observe 
the auditorium from the point of view of 
one directing the service of worship. It 
is admirably built for worship. One is 
impressed with the increasing number of 
churches which are no longer satisfied to 
put a premium on ugliness, but provide an 
opportunity to worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness. It ought to be added 
that the Rogers Park church has one of 
the most adequately built and equipped 
buildings from the point of view of the 
religious educator that is to be found any- 
where. 
“2 

And So Forth 

A remarkable Greek manuscript of the 
New Testament, written and richly illumt 
nated in Constantinople in 1260-70, dis 
covered by Prof. Edgar J. Goodspeed and 
purchased by Mrs. Rockefeller-McCor- 
mick, is coming to Chicago. Through the 
courtesy of Mrs. McCormick the New 
Testament department of the University 
of Chicago will investigate and publish the 
manuscript. . . . Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
of New York, spoke at the University of 
Chicago and the Sunday Evening club 08 
Palm Sunday. He urged a universal holy 
week, during which men of every 
might meditate on the meaning of 
ligion and come into closer communio® 
with God. Cuartes T. Horman. 
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4 Monthly R d 


Here are our Monthly Recommendations—for the first 


four months of 1928— brought together into a varied 
modern library. Note the April recommendations in the foreground 





For APRIL 


Preaching Values 
By Halford E. Luccock 


A hundred or more brief sermons on 
striking texts from the Moffatt, Good- 
speed and Weymouth translations. ($2) 


Shoddy 
By Dan Brummitt 


A fine native American novel, a re- 
markable picture gallery of real ‘people, 
an effective critique of modern church 
organizational machinery. ($2). 


Religious Thought 
in the last quarter-century. 
Edited by Gerald Birney Smith 
A resumé—from men like Shailer 
Mathews, Shirley J. Case, Theodore G. 
Soares, J. M. P. Smith and others—of 


the revolution in religious thinking in a 
dozen fields. ) 





tions in This Coupon 





i OE Be tn 


4 © Enclosed find check to cover. 
«| © Charge to my account. 


>| My name 


Be Curietion Century Book Service, 


arborn Street, Chicago. 
Send me 
O Preaching Values in N. T. Trans- 
lations 


0 Shoddy 


0 Religious Thought in Last Quarter- 
Century 


0 Christ at the Round Table ($1.50) 

0 Present-Day Dilemmas in Religion 

0 Religion of the Spirit ($2) _ (41.50) 

O The Impatience of a Parson ($2) 

0 Religion and Social Justice ($1.50) 

0 Christian Humanism ($2) 

0 I Believe in God ($2) 

O Does Civilization Need Religion? ($2) 

0 Wrestle of Religion with Truth ($2.50) 

0 Modern Worship ($2) 

O If I Had Only One Sermon to Proce 
-90) 





And here are 4 other important new books: 
A new volume telling of ‘“‘the impatience of a bishop.”’ 


SHOULD SUCH A FAITH OFFEND? 
By Bishop E. W. Barnes 


— Barnes has held the limelight in English church life, and the religious 
world, through his unyielding courage in demanding the reign of reason in the 
affairs of the Established church. Tolerance and broad-mindedness, religion in 
accord with scientific facts, a rational and sane approach to the question of 
sacraments are features of Bishop Barnes’ new book—long awaited—of his “ser- 
none and addresses.” “The Christian Revelation and Scientific Progress,”’ “Jesus: 

he Christ of God, ” “New Knowledge and Old Beliefs,” ‘Faith and the Future,” 
aGod, ” “Sacramental Truth and F sehood,” “The Deity of Christ,"”” “Man's 
Creation: Blind Mechanism or Divine Design” are a few of the 31 chapters. ($3) 


The most important book on the subject in a decade 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By Theodore G. Soares 

A statement and summing of the whole theory of religious education by a 
man who has watched and , the progress of the modern educational movement 
from small beginnings to its present wide attainments. The book includes bibliog- 
raphies covering the entire eld of important publications on the subject. Dr. 
Soares has headed the department of religious education at the University of 
Chicago for many years. ($3) 


New light on religion from a scientific viewpoint. 


A SHORT PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 

By G. J. Jordan 

The author—a doctor of divinity from the University of Durham—while 
insisting that we need a chology of religion, holds that we must beware of 
making a religion of psychology. 


Whither? in modern religious thought. 


CURRENT CHRISTIAN THINKING 

By Gerald Birney Smith 

Three powerful considerations, says Professor Smith, point toward a new 
method i theological investigation. First, a growing impatience with the 
dogmatism of those who rest their case sim ply upon “authority” leads to the 
assertion that Christianity is life rather than doctrine. Secondly, the adoption 
of critical scientific methods in all other realms leads theologians to desire to - 
as scientific as scholars in other branches. Third, the m away tro complexit 
biblical interpretation leads youames theologians to turn away from a fiel 
fraught with controversies and difficulties and to seek a more direct source of 
belief. This source is believed to be found in the religious experience of Christians. ($2) 


Boe 


440 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


You can buy your books by mail from us— 
postage paid—one order 
—one bill. 
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vidual churches — not groups — with 
number of communicants and gain (or de- 
crease) over 1926: Roman Catholic, 16,- 
735,691, gain 174,889. Methodist Episcopal, 
4,592,004, gain 46,138. Southern Baptist, 
3,765,001, gain 57,478. National Baptist 
(Col.), 3,253,369, decrease 57,600. M. E. 


THE 


South, 2,567,962, gain 29,651. Presbyterian 
U.S.A., 1,885,727, gain 17,672. Disciples, 
1,481,376, gain 44,801. Northern Baptist, 
1,392,820, gain 18,132. Protestant Episco- 
pal, 1,190,938, gain 17,259. Congregation- 
alist, 914,698, no gain. United Lutheran, 
890,671, gain 30,038. 


Special Correspondence from New York 


New York, April 4. 

coryae FAIRFIELD Experiment” 
conducted by the Inquiry as an anal- 

ysis of a Catholic-protestant endeavor in 
understanding has been published in 
pamphlet form and received much atten- 
tion. Its story as written 

The Fairfield for the Churchman (Epis- 
Experiment copal) and the common- 
weal (Roman Catholic) also 

provoked questionings on both sides, the 
most challenging being the plea that prot- 
estants were taking the initiative and mak- 
ing the endeavor but that it was hard to 
find what the Roman Catholic groups 
were doing in this matter. I have re- 





By Bruce Barton 


What Can a 
Man Believe ? 


The Man 
Nobody Knows. 


The Book 
Nobody Knows. 


[Each $2.50} 
We Pay Postage. 
Christian Century Book Service 











cently learned that this has been answered 

in a most interesting and satisfactory 

manner through the good offices of the 

Rev. J. Elliott Ross with his Newman 

club group at Columbia. The general 

plan suggested by the Inquiry was car- 
ried out in this Catholic group and when 
the period came for the formulation of 
the most vital questions to be put to the 
protestant representatives no less a per- 
son than the author of the famous At- 
lantic Monthly open letter to Governor 

Smith appeared—Charles C. Marshall, 

along with the Rev. Dr. William Adams 

Brown and the Rev. C. E. Silcox. I am 

privileged to give here the questions as 

finally formulated. It is evident that Mr. 

Marshall’s presence gave them a turn 

which might otherwise have been passed 

by. Here they are: 

1. How would you formulate the Ameri- 
can principle of church and state? 

2. Do you consider the following actions 
consistent with the American principle 
of separation of church and state? 

1, Preaching of sermons on political 
questions? 
a—that have no moral bearing? 
b—that have a moral bearing but 
on which religious-minded peo- 
ple differ? 
2. Resolutions of religious bodies on 
political questions as a and b in 1? 
3. Statement of views in denomina- 
tional publications on political ques- 
tions, as in a and b in 1? 
4. Advocacy of election or defeat of 
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particular candidates by any one of 
the means specified in 1, 2 and 3 

3. Do you consider as consistent with 

your formulation of the American prin. 

ciple of separation of church and state: 

1. The activities and particularly the 
lobbying of the anti-saloon league? 

2. The activities and lobbying of the 
Methodist board of prohibition 
temperance and public morals? 

3. The action of certain protestan: 
churches in advocating the eight. 
eenth amendment and securing its 
passage? 

4. The holding of political office by 
ministers who resigned their pastor- 
ates for this purpose. 

4. 1. If the state dictates the curriculum 
and standards of private schools 
may or should not there be sta 
subsidy for these schools? 

2. Is there discrimination against 
gaging Catholics as teachers in 
public schools in certain districts? 

3. Is holding distinctly protes' 
chapel services in public sch 
consistent with the separation 
church and state? 

4. Is the reading of the Bible in pw 
lic schools consistent with this prin- 
ciple? 














Ernest W. MANDEVILLE. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

William Law and Eighteenth Century Quakeri 
by Stephen Hobh M ill 

The Life of Lord Curzon, by the Earl of Ro 
hay. Vol. 1. Boni & Liveright. To be w 
plete in three volumes, $15.00. 

Preaching Values in the New Translations of # 
New Testament, by Halford E. Luccock. Abin 
don, $2.90. 

When He Came to Himself, by Louis Tucker, 
Bobbs Merrill, $2.00. 

The Idea of Social Justice, by Charles W. Pipki 
Macmillan, $3.50. 

Sermons, by Hugh McLellan. Bethany Press, 
Louis. 












American Presidents, by Thomas Francis 
Crowell, $2.50. 

The Great American Band-Wagon, by Charles 
John Day, $4.00. 











The Story of Philosophy 


By WILL DURANT 








Joun 


W. B. Pitkin, of Columbia. 








Qurstian 


Still the biggest value in $5.00 books 
——_ scholarly, thoroughly useful, human and readable.” 
WEY. 


““Masterly, brilliant.” Purtaperpnta Recorp. 


“Durant brings that refreshment to the 
in the writing of William James.” N.Y. Tras. 


“Vivacious and readable.” Attantic Monraty. 

“The best general writing on philosophy since Schopenhauer.” Pxor. 

“Is being enjoyed by both experts and amateurs.” Boston TRANSCRIPT. 

“Here is a book that has told me what I always wanted to know and 
never could quite discover.” Henprix Van Loon. 


For your Spring reading 


YEE? saver | 


ral reader which was notable 











Quicksand, by Nella Larsen. Knopf, $2.50. 

Self Expression Through the Spoken Word, } 
Allen Crafton and Jessica Royer. Crowell, $1.75 

The Vital Interpretation of English Literature, % 
John S. Harrison. Author, Indianapolis. 

The Crucified Jew, by Max Hunterberg. 
Publishing Co., New York. 

Morals for Ministers, by R. E. X. Mac 
$1.50. 

The Master Song and other Addresses, by 
Wayne Williams. Doubleday, Doran, $1.50. 
The Ancient World and its Legacy to Us, by A W 
F. Blunt. Oxford University Press, $1.50. 
Santander, by E. Allison Peers. Knopf, $2.50. 
Community Churches, by David R. Piper. Willet 

Clark & Colby, $1.50. 
Lausanne 1927, an Interpretation, by Edward 
Woods. Doubleday, Doran, $1.25. 
Lausanne: The Will to Understand, by & 
. Doubleday, Doran, $1.50. 


Making the Bible Desired, by Dorothy Dickinee 
Barbour. Doubleday, Doran, $1.50. 

Good News for All Men, by J. W. Ham. Do 
day, Doran, $1.50. 

The Master Song and Other Addresses, by 
Wayne Williams. Doubleday, Doran, $1.50. 
Ernest Harold Baynes, Naturalist and C 3 
by Raymond Gorges. Houghton, Mifflin, $4.00. 
Aimée Villard, Daughter of France, by © 
Silvestre. Translated from the French by 
jorie Henry Isley and Renée Jardin. } 


My People the Sieux, by Chief Luther 
Bear. Houghton, Mifflin, $4.00. 

The Living Bible, Being the Whole Bible fe 
Fewest Words. Edited by Bolton Hall. 


$6.00. 
Queer Street, by John Wiley. Scribner's, ¥ 
Justice First, by John A. Lapp. Century, $2289 
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Spring Is Here—Also 3267 New Books! 


i have in in my hand the Spring Announce- 
si , put out the Publishers’ 
hs York, and am almost over- 

he section of the booklet = 

W the naming of the new books tanued by 
season. I couldn't 


Looking over 
these close-set lists of new books, I cannot 
but exclaim, “Thanks be for the Religious 

-a-Month- Club, the Book-a-Month- 


thereby telling us also that there are a good 
many hundred that we need not worry 


“Does Civilization Need Religion” and 
Sheppard's “The Impatience of a Parson” 
were to prove epochal books, if the Book 
Services and Clubs had not hel me find 
them—right off the bat? I doubt it 


But—There Are Many Good Things 
Among These 3267 Books 

I am going to look through the 100 pages 
of publishers ads in this Spring Announce- 
ment, and see what books seem to demand 
attention. Here is Houghton Mifflin, 
with an attractive full page. And almost 
every book listed seems important; but I note 
especially “The Education of the Modern 
Boy,” a book written for the parent 4 
headmaster 


($1). In another — book 
T. Hastings has gathered together the best 
essays of Pome Sg and England under the 


z 
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That’s certainly the wo 
I see same publishers—Henry 
Giant out also that new life of 
re- 
everywhere, “Andrew Johnson,” by 
‘ “Walks About 
,” by W. A. Hirst ($2) is timely now, 

getting their — 
-y Europe. Just a little hea 


surely ey ) = iD 
“The 5-4 Socialism 
olt Gas 


Around the World in New Books 


“Present- Russia” ($2.50 
Lee; "China: A/Natio i ol aon” oa 80) 


Rotice in = ye ty “The nvisible a 
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ment,” by W. B. Munro ($1.75) in which a 
keen student of government examines present 
tions and tendencies in the U. 8. 


WEEKLY BOOK NEWws 


Gossip about books, authors and publishers 


A Great New Book on Evolution 


What looks like the pa 
books on science is en cr, bo te 
Evolution, ” ($5) which is edited by eld 


Mason, and which brings chapters 

AT, re TL ‘ie a 
a 

of the facts as to a ve creation—in 

all branches of science. 

Getting Quick Information on 

The Important New Books 


While I was over this Spring An- 
nouncement of or more new books, 
I happened to think what a 
would be to have some Book Club or Serv- 
ice send me on a . for instance, 
quick information 
book— 


id 
following had its e and ears ‘on 
advance advice of that t coming BIG BOOK 
instance hee + by ey 
just mentio: am going to suggest this 

Christian Century Book 
Postcard Information 
Department. What do you think of the 

plan? Tell me, by postcard. 


Bruce Barton Still Sells Widely 


Bobbs-Merrill’s representative was just in 
Fee ae ee ee Et 
Bruce Barton—“The Man Nobody Kno 


f 
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See, 08 wee a8 wera, Se Ge See 
religion—no doubt. 


Why Not Carry Over the Lenten 
Spirit Indefinitely? , 

It would seem almost a m 
spirit that is inbreathed into li 
Lenten season couse be carried into 
spring and 
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entitled “Lenten 


a equate good by some of “Britain's 
grea 

A Poet-laureate for These 

—— States 





Speaking of leading poets, I have just 
looked over proofs o soon-to-appear 
volume of “Quotable Poems” ($2.50), and 
in connection with the above contest, looked 
through the index to see whether the com- 
pilers of that collection had included these 

laureates; I find they are all there— 
300 others. You are going to be much sur- 
rised at the richness of that new anthol 
Where can I find that poem? If not in 
“Quotable Poems,” where! 


I Knew It Was Coming 


The reviews of “Shoddy,” by Dan 
Brummitt ($2) are appearing, and they are 
saying what I have been saying ever since a 
read the book a month that it is not 
only “a mirror for Methodists,” but at the 
same time a fine piece of fiction. Here I have 
just picked up one of the metropolitan dailies 
and find a full column review, and the last 
eye begins with this: “This i 9 - t 

k, a real piece of literature.” the 
last sentence reads: “Shoddy is a ‘thrilling 
human drama.” 


A Thousand Ministers Are 
Preach Book Sermons on “Sh 


At ay that is my prediction. I've just 
read of a eg ~My ae who has 


is just about the 
ideal k Sermon book. 


The New Books by Air Over WWAE 


Have you been reading the announce- 
ments of the Christian Century Hour, now 
featured over WWAE? I shall surely use my 

regularly to find this station, on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays—especially on 


Th when the news about the new 
fan yy ie 


An Authority on Religious 
Education Writes a Book 


Religious education is not what it was even 
five ago, and it is moving forw 
x a, best resumé of its present 
status has just come to my hand—"“‘ Re- 
a by Dr. Theodore G. 


And Here Is Another Book 
From a U. of C. Professor 


“Current Christian Thinking,” ($2) by 
Gerald Birney Smith, of the hiversity of 
Chicago, is not a theological discussion, but 
a tation of the living issues of religious 

king e terms intelligible to the general 
reader. like chapters on 
“The ae to * and “The Modern 
Quest for God.” 


Doubleday, Doran's Modern 
Reader's 

The appearance of the Canon of Wor- 
cester’s new book Mn a Christ,” in the 
Modern Reader's Boo , brings again 
to my attention this fine _- of = = more 
li bookse—such as “ i tiow 

a are Ww ae ow oy 


of Greece and _ 5) ( hoe etc., 
etc. And only $1.50! 
Browser 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE 
440 South Dearborn Street : : 
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sooppy LS Shaking the Church World AWAke! 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Those who believe, as we 
do, that great and good livin 
and effective service ayo 
on the individual life, in the 
church and in the nation, 
upon the wise and courageous 
art of self-criticism, will see in 
Dan Brummitt’s remarkable 
story, SHODDY, not only a 
criticism of Methodism amaz- 
ing in its frankness, vigor and 
drastic realism, but the surest 
evidence of the unabated vigor 
of Methodism and the hope of 
its future power and effective- 
ness . . One rubs one’s eyes as 
he reads, for here are all the 
weaknesses and excesses, the 

tions of mechanism and 
officialdom that others have 
attributed to Methodism, set 
forth with the candor of a 
prophet and with the skill of 
an artist . . . . Moreover as 
one reads . . it is with the 
feeling that the outlook for the 
Congregational churches would 
be much more hopeful if we 
could see upon the horizon 
some prophet within our own 
fellowship bringing to bear 
upon our churches and our 
activities a similarly relentless 
and discriminating judgment. 


EVANSTON NEWS INDEX 


Here is a book which 
handles a Church theme and 
arrives. . . . SHODDY is so 
full of fact that it will be 
believed .. . . SHODDY is 
not for Methodists alone... . 
This is a great book; a real 

jece of literature . . . . Thank 
vens, some preacher knows 
how to write like other people; 
naturally, clearly, without re- 
ligious platitudes and _ theo- 
logical padding. SHODDY is 
a thrilling human drama. 


From Methodists 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATES—CON- 
TRIBUTED EDITORIAL 


In general, novels which have had 
the Church as their theme fall into two 
classes. The first class includes those com- 
pounded of “sugar and spice and all that’s 
nice” . The second class includes all 
those made up of vitriol and carbolic acid 

. SHODDY, the novel by Dan Brum- 
mitt, falls into neither of these two classes 

. SHODDY is a strong, sincere novel 

For wealth of lifelike and accurate 
detail, of courageous portrayal of certain 
tendencies and conditions in the ecclesiasti- 
cal organization of Protestantism and of 
Methodism in particular, it is unsurpassed 
in modern fiction. 


ZION’S HERALD 


The book is a flash of lightning, 
illuminating with almost blinding mem of 
the dark corners of the whole Methodist 
world .. . . Incidentally, Dr. Brummitt has 
written a gripping story. 


WESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The author is so widely known in 
Methodist circles and held in such high 
esteem that anything he produces carries 
with it an peal of more than passing 
interest . he narrative is well written, 
while the theme rises with accumulative 
skill almost from the first chapter . . . 
It is a story working itself out within the 

confines of our communion, although it will 
be of interest to all who love a good story. 


, 
PACIFIC CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


A few days ago the editor materially 
shortened the journey from Chicago, west, 
by reading S ODDY, the new story by 
Dan Brummitt . Every delegate to 
General Conference ought to read it on the 

und to Kansas City .. . . SHODDY will 
— have a large ‘sale and a wide 


EPWORTH HERALD 
SHODDY is a good story, with 
rom < 6 t bishop, a near great 
ishop and a bishop who was shoddy be- 
cause he was born and lived that way. 


THE BAPTIST 
There is shoddy in the 
Methodist church, but it is 
not confined to that church. 
There are shoddy clergymen 
like Bonafede, but they have 
no monopoly on shoddy. But 
the novel itself is not shoddy 
SHODDY is a good 
story ‘well told. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB, APRIL 
BULLETIN OF HIGHLY COM- 
MENDED BOOKS 

Here is a picture of a 
man who sells his soul to the 
externalities of institutional- 
ized religion; not the far- 
fetched picture of an Elmer 
Gantry, who goes to the bad 
and disgraces the ministry, but 
the much more realistic 
trayal of the preacher, w 
we all know, who keeps on 
going through the motions of 
his calling after the inner fire 
— the spiritual enthusiasm 

one .... No one is 
likel to read SHODDY with- 
out being convinced that Dr. 
Brummitt is a keen observer of 
human nature and a brave 
and discerning critic. 


CHICAGO EVENING POST 


From the fictional view- 
point, SHODDY is not elabor- 
ate. But it is the thing we are 
paar liking to read just 
now . . In its own way it 
is as sincere and circumstan- 
tial, if not as poetical, as, say 
Giants in the h. 


BOSTON GLOBE 

SHODDY, while holding 
up the mirror of truth is 
essentially a novel and @ 
most interesting and absorb- 
ing one as well. 


S 1 ODD Y— Dan Brummitt 
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